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Chaptik I. 

In the summer of 1799, at the period of the Eatl 
of Elgin's appointmeat to the Embassy to Turkey, 
Mr. Harrison, an experienced architect, who was then 
working for him in Scotland, suggested to his Lord- 
ship, that though the public nas in posseEsion of 
every tiling to give them a general knowledge of the 
remains of aulient art at Athens, yet they had nothing 
to convey to artists, particularly to students, that which 
the actual representation by cast nould more effectually 
give them. Upon this su^^estion. Lord Elgin made 
a communication to his Majesty's government ; but 
the probability of incurring an expense of an indefinite 
nature, and doubt as to the successful issue of the 
undertaking, deterred the minister from adopting the 
proposal as a national object. Nothing therefore was 
done to promote Lord Elgin's views, in England. 

In his voyage to Constantinople, Lord Elgin 
touched at Palermo, where he consulted with Sir 
William Hamilton, who not only encouraged his 
idea of procuring drawings and casts from the sculp- 
tures and architecture of Greece, and more especially 
from the specimens existing at Athens, but applied 
to the King of Naples fot permission to engage hia 
4 ^. yoL. 1. B 
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Majesty's painter, Giov&nni Battisla LuEneri, then at 
Taormina, who went with Mr. Hamilton* to Rome 
and, upon a plan arranged by Sir William Hamilton, 
engaged five other artists, the best assistants Rome 
could afTonJ, who accompanied him to Turliey. These 
five persons were, two architects, Signor Balestra, and 
ayoung manof thenameof Ittar; two modellers; and 
a draughtsman, Theodore, a Calmuc, of great talent 
in drawing antique figures. They reached Constan- 
tinople about the middle of May, 1800, when the 
French were in ftiU poseesGion of Egypt, They were 
sent, however, as soon as opportunity offered, to 
Athens, where Lusieri aflerwards joined them, and 
where, from August 1800, to the month of April 
1801, they were principally employed in mining 
drawings, at a very consideralde ttxpensA on the part 
of Lord Elgin. 

In proportion to tJie change of af^rs tn the English 
relations towards Turkey, the factlitieH of access were 
increased, and about the middle of the summer of 
1801 all difficulties were overcome. Lord Elgin then 
received very strongly expressed firmauns from the 
Forte, which were carried by the Rev. Dr. Hunt, the 
chapldn of the Embassy, to' the Vaivode o[ AUiena 
and the Disdair of the Acropolb, and which allowed 
his Lordship's agents not only to " fix scaffolding 
round the antient Temple of the Idols," as the Par- 
thenon was called, " and to mould the ornamental 
sculpture and visible figures thereon in plaster and 
gypsum,'' but " to take away any pieces of stone with 
old inscriptions or figures thereon ;" a specific per- 
mission being added, to excavate in a particular place. 
Lord Elgin subsequently visited Athena himself with 
additional firmauns, and having received wliile at 
Constantinople very urgent representations {1*0111 

V WilliuaBichinlHuailUin, Bai)., iTLenruUi Britiili niiuilu 
U Naplei. 
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lAirieri on the a1m<nt daily injury which the ori^nah 
were auf&rin^ from (he violent hands of the Turks, 
who were engaged in dilapidating the hnilding piece- 
meal* in order to dispose of the fr^mente to travel- 
16ra, he was nt length induced to oonsent to the 
removal of whole pieces of sculpture, and thus after 
Mime years spent in the operation, succeeded in 
acquiring ftll those exquisite statues, and alti and 
basn rilievi which are now called ttte Elgin Maibles. 

At his Lordship's departure from Turltey in ]803, 
he withdrew five out of the sU artists, sent home 
what ha hod collected, and lefl Lusieri to continue 
such further operations as might tend to make his 
collection more complete. 

In 1811) Mr. Perceval was disposed to recom- 
mend the sum of 30,000f. to be given for the colle(^- 
tion as it then eiisted, but the oSer was declined on 
the part of Lord Elgin, who stiU continued to add 
to m treasures. As late as 1812, eighty cases addi- 
tional to the collection arrived in England *. 

In 181Q the negotiation was renewed, Lord Elgin 
offering, in a petition to the House of Commons, 
to transfer the property of his Collection to the public, 
Upon such conditions as the House might deem 
advisahle, afler an inquiry upon evidence into its 
merits and value. 

In the House of Commons this proposal met with 
a partial opposition. On one side, it was regretted 
that these sculptures should Have been taken from the 

* Amon^ the irlides adil«d it th 
■honldrra at ihe colottil central flgun 
Ctlled b? V'lKMiTiti, Ntptune ; t)is forehead of HtiH 

perfect in ihe coUeclion, marked 6, 9, and 13, in V^scomi'i Ihl ; 
twenlj tlibs of the procession on the frleie ; an intiqno Ijre, Md 
two uicltDl eules of cedar KDod ; a bronie urn, with a nwrble 
uro which eDclixed it j and & cabinet of neditt. 

C.oosic 
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Spot nhere they had remtuned for bo many ages; 
that the moat celebrated temple of Greece should 
have beea stripped of its noblest ornaments. The 
method of obtaining these antiquities was termed dis- 
honest and flagitious. The House was reminded, 
that when the firmaun iras presented to the Vaivode 
of Athens, presents of value were acknowledged to 
have been deUvered to him. In short, that it was 
in his official character alone that the permis^n to 
carry away these marbles was obtained by the ambas- 
sador; and that, as a representative of his Majesty, 
Lord Elgin had laid himself under obligations to a 
foreign court, to which he was sent in order to watch 
tile interests and maintiun the honour of his country. 
In answer to this, it was contended that these objects 
were lying in their own country in a course of destruc- 
tion ; that the Turks viewed them with apathy, and 
were even in the habit of shooting at them*; that 
Lord Elgin went into Greece with no intention to 
commit ravages on her works of art ; that his first 
design was to lake drawings of her celebrated archi- 
tectural monuments, and models of her works of 
sculpture, both of which had been executed to a great 
extent ; that nothing more entered into his design 
till he saw that many of the pieces, of which his pre- 
decessors in this piu^uit had taken drawings, had 
entirely disappeared ; that some of them were buried 

• That Iha Turks were in tha habit of mutilating tie PwthenoB 
figures, before the ChriMi4n9 look an imerest in the ruini of 
Athens, is evideot tram what tbe Sieur de la Ouilltliere uj* in 
fail ' AtheuBS Aacienue el Nouvelle,' 12mo. Par. 1675, p. 192. 

" Tout cela a coum grand risque d'estt« min^ par la icrupule 
de la religiou MahomelaDe, qui at souflre aucune figure de choiea 
■nim^es. II f en ■ meime quelques-unei qui uat muLiieea, 
M«« enfin les |i1ua bonneues gena d'entr'eux opt expliqu£ leur 
In; plus iavDrableDieDI, el armt^ la suitle de cei debria; et 
mesme la puissance du del s'en est meal^e," &c. The iaieiior 
•I ibii lime wu UMd for t Mosqu*. 
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in mina, some burnt into lime, and others either con- 
verted entii*, or even poanded into materials for build- 
ing ! in short, tlwt the malice of man had done mor« 
injury to these remaini than either time or accident, 
and that they were subjected to daily dilapidations and 
conaUnt ruin i that in Turkey upon ail introductions, 
whether with or without a flrmaun, the local authori- 
ties must be propitiated with presents ; that bo far froin 
having brought away these marbles in his character 
of ambassador, not a piece had been removed from 
Athens till Lord Elgin had returned, and, of course, 
till his official influence had ceased. Lusieri continued 
to be employed in 1816 under his Lordship's orders. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, to whom 
inquiry concerning the collection was refern^d, came 
to a unanimous opinion in favour of Lord Elgin's 
i^nduet and claims, an opinion distinctly expressed in 
the Report which was the result of their examination. 

They stAt«d that, before Lord Elgin's departure 
fbr CoQStBnttnuple, he communicated his intentions of 
bringing home casts And drawings from Athens, for- 
tbe benefit and advancement of the fine arts in this 
country, to Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Dundas, 
■uggesting to them the propriety of considering it as 
a national object, fit to be undertaken and carried 
into effect at the public expense ; but that this recont- 
mendation was in no degree encouraged, either at 
that time or afterwards. 

It is evident, their Report says, from a letter of 
Lord Elgin to the Secretary of State, 13th January, 
16D3, that he considered himself as having no sort of 
claim for his disbursements in the prosecution of these 
pursuits I Uiough he staled, in the same despatch, the 
beary expenses in which they had involved him, so 
as to make it extremely inconvenient for him to forego 
hay of the usual allowances to which ambassadors 
at other courts were entitled. It could not, therefore. 
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be doubted that he looked upon himself in this respect 

as acting in a. character entirely distinct from hia 
official situation. But whether the government from 
whom he obtained permission did, or could, so con- 
BJder him, was a question which could be solved only 
by conjecture and reasoning, in the absence and defi- 
oency of ^I positive testimony. 

The commiUee further observed, that the only othei 
piece of sculpture which, according to evidence, bad 
been removed from its place on the Parthenon for the 
purpose of export, was taken by M. Choiseul tioulfier, 
when he was ambassador from France to the Porte ; 
but whether that nobleman did it by express permis- 
sion, or in some less ostensible way, no means of 
ascertaining were within the committee's reach. 

It was undoubtedly at various times an object with 
the French govenunent to obtain po^ession of some 
of these valuable remains ; and it seemed probable, 
according to the testimony of Lord Aberdeen and 
others, that at no great distance of time they might 
have been removed by that government from their 
ori^nal site, if they had not been taken away and 
secured for this country by Lord Elgin*. 

Chandler says that Morosini, after the siege, was 
ambitious to enrich Venice with the spoils of Athens; 
and, by an attempt to take down the prindpal group 
of the western pediment, hastened its ruin. 

The charges attending the formation, removal, and 
placing of Lord Elgin's collection in London, in- 
cluding conveyance, salaries, board and accommoda- 
tion to artists at Athens, and literally all their sup- 

* Sec tim Ibe Memonnduin or Uw Eirl of Elgio'i Ponuits 
in Greece, 4(0. 1810, p. b. Some of the penani employed io 
collecling for M. de Cbaiaeul GouSet's Museum were remuning 
at Athena when Sir John HobhouBSwaslhere iii ISIQ, having, u 
be expresses it, " Ihe sime views, which noihitiE but inability 
prevented tbem from Kc<:oiDpli>hiD|." Journey thruugh Albiaia, 
&c, p. 346, note. 
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plies; scaffbldingB, packiDg-CBses.paymenttoTurkiBh 
labourers ; transit of some of the property in hired 
Teasels to England, and loss occasioned by the wreck- 
ing of one ; the weighing up of the marbles, whidi 
formed the sole caigo of one of these, by means of 
divers procured from the distant islands of Calymna, 
Cos, &c.*; the unfavourable exchange of money; the 
cost of erecting convenient and sufficient buildings for 
the marbles when arrived in London ; arranging the 
casts, and attendance on the collection ; formed a 
large and heavy amount, firom 1T99 to 18U3, of 
62.440^, including 2 3, 24 Of, for the interest of money; 
and, according to a supplemental accompt continued 
from 1803 to 1816, to no less a sum than 74,000f., 
including the same sum for interest 

Two ralnations, and only two in detail, of the col- 
lection were laid before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, di&ring most widely in the particulars, 
as well as in the total. One from Mr. Richard Payne 
Knight amounted to ibfiOOl., the other from Mr. Wil- 
liam Richard Hamilton amounted to 60,800^. f The 

* Lord Elgin, in the Appendix to the Catnmillee'i Report, 
p. Hb, t3yf, '■' Tbtn wai, beaides the loss of luy ceuel (the 
Henior), an English coppcr-holtorned yacht, whiuh wu cut avay 
o(r Ceri^o, with do cither cargo on board than lonie of the sculp- 
tures, tlie price and charges on Ihi^ vessel (which, from the 
nature of her voyage, could nnt be insured in Turkey), and tlie 
<i|ier>tion4, which contioued three years, in recoteriugthe marblei, 
cannot be sUted under 5000/." 

t The fallowiDg are. the details of these lalnalioni: — 

. MB.FMNtKNiaHT'3. 

" Recumbent statue of Hercules, as on the coins £. 

of Crolon, with litUe of the surface rimaiaing 1500 

Trunk ofamale uatue recumUat .... ISOO 
Back and shoulders of a trunk, on which the 

head of Hadrian appears to have been . . 200 

Fnginent of ti.e head of a hone, lery fine . . 250 

Carried forwanl . . £3450 
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cnly other turn mcntiOMd at a Bionef pHa«i ynt la 
the evidenM of ths £&rl of Aberdean, wbo numd 

BiSHighl forwird . . . £3430 
fnlment) or *boDt i«n draped Imhki, from [he 

Mdimentt Of (hi Pkrlbcnon, irnit of *hich 

appeu-iabeorthatiniKifUulrUo . . . SOM 
Fourlctn Helopei, of tviaui d«greea of merit, 

all corraded, and mosil^ much mutilil«d . 7Q()0 
f welta pieces at Die ttieie at the Cell, «Ufa 

parttenllre 3(00 

About thIrt7-ET« more, camplettl^ ruined , . liOO 
Tbm capital!, and patt of a Galuma, from tfab 

saniBtempla S06 

ftaster cuts from ditto, Ind other Wmplef , . 25U0 

A g:ranile Scarabtens i 300 

A whit* laarbia Sotta, eotapUta lad eMlM,bai 

coarw , S0« 

Varioua ahalU and blocka ol marble .... 3S0 

Ditioot porphyry 350 

Vlricul frlgmenta of itltuarf and relitF . . . tiOO 

Various ditio of srChitacturs ..... i 300 

Ciryalii from the Propylai, niBch i^urad . , SOO 

Nioa brnkin marble urot 410 

One wrougbl brau ditto ISD 

One inscribed eartbeh dittb 130 

Inicripliooa, &c 309 

Uadala . . . . , , 1000 

•£25,000 

Ma. WlLUA> RiCHlHD tiAHlLTOH'l ViLUATIOH. 

'"niBMni £4000 

Ilisati) 400O 

Femaltgroap 4000 

Ditto 4000 

Iria . . . . , eOOO 

ThtM honai' headi HlOO 

Torto of Naptuna 500 

Remainder of the padiBMnl .... finOO 

Pediment . . 32,500 

Carried forward . . . £22,300 
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35,O00Z. ae a conjectural estimate of the whole, 
without entering into particulars. 

The committee having ascertained the prices paid 
tor other celebrated collections of marbles, more 
eipedslly for the Townleyan Marbles, and those from, 
.^gina, and from Fhigaleia in Arcadia, came to the 
resolutioD that they should not be justified, in behalf of 
thepublic,iftbey were to recommend to the House any 
extension of Mr. Perceval's offer lo a greater amount 
than 5000^ Under all the circumstances of the case 
they judged 35,000^. to be a reasonable and suOicieiit 
price for this collection. The act of the legislature 
by which it was procured for the public was dated 
July the 1st, 1816. The policy of acquiring it Is be- 
coming every day more evident. It is a fact worthy 

Brought romnird . . .£22.500 

Metopei(19) 10,000 

Fifty-lhree pieces of the frkic, tX 400J. . . 20,300 

Bwchus 1000 

Caryalis 700 

Cull from tbe Pirthenoa 1000 

Doric coliiiniK and aichitcclura 400 

Ionic diltoiad ditto SOO 

Inscriptions 2000 

Eiraacm bu-retieb 200 

Vuet from Athen 400 

Bronze VIM 200 

Hedal eOO 

Dniwingi SOU 

£60,600 
" Articles on whicb no value wlulcver ii tet in tbe foregoing 
UU: 

Caats from the Temple of Theseua. 
Dilto from tbe Choragic Honumeiil. 
Stin-diij. 

Vvioui beadg from Athens. 
A unique lyre in cedur nood. 
Two fiules in dilto. 

Sarcopbigui, Fngmenti of architecture, and 
lepulchral UoDumcDl)." 
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of Mednl, thU, with a view to wilt the evtnt «f tU 
English parliament purehulilg or refilling thtM 
i&ftrl)tM, the present King of Bavkrik had lodged 
90,0001. in ail English banking-houM. The possai- 
lioo of this collection hu fstabliahed a national 
school of sculpture in our (Country, founded on the 
noblest models which human art has ever produced. 

Tuesdays and Thursdays in every week, and the 
whole month of September in every year, when 
day-light is usually the steadiest and strongest, are 
now exclusively devoted to artists and students in 
the Elgin and Townleyau Oalleriea in the British 
Museum. 
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Pkbhats the nune of no city of antiquity hu become 
pore familiar to all classet of readers in modera 
times than Athens ; a circumstance no iett due to 
tile real iofluence which, during a lon^ period, it 
exercised on the cMUzatloii and Improvement of the 
human race, than to the admiraUe specimens of art 
which it has transmitted to after times. Under ihls 
term of art we comprehend both the models of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, which are now contributing to 
form and correct the taste of the present ag;e, and 
those wTitten speciinens of excelience In historical 
composition, in the drama, in metaphysical and moral 
disquiMtion, which form no small part of the studies 
of youth in modern days. We have indeed been 
long familiar with the best writers of Athens, and no 
small industry and learning have, for more l^an two 
ceoturjcs, b^n applied to illustrate and explain their 
t^xts. But our accmrate acquaintance with the topo- 
KT^phy of Athens, and its existing monuments ot 
architecture and sciilpture, is entirely new, and not 
yet complete ; and we have now begun to learn how 
much of the written remains of past ages may be 
explained by a reference to the dursible monuments 
of stone. The instructors of youtii have now new 
■tores opened to their inquiry, from which they may 
draw abundant ip^terialg for 'rendering classical edu- 
cation a more rational and attractive pursuit. We 
lii»7 safely atfinn, that almost erery ad^tion, haw- 
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ever minute, to our knowleilge of Grecian topogra- 
phy and mouumenta, will be found to throw Ught on 
Bome hitherto obscure passage, and to pve a life and 
ireshness to the writers of antiquity, that will prove 
one of their greatest atlractions. Those who read 
the historians of antiquity merely in translations, 
find it more dif&cult to seize the true spirit of the 
narrative and the ciiaracter of the people, than one 
who i& well acquainted with the original languages. 
But the true understanding of many important poli- 
tical events in the history of an andent country is not 
attainable either by the scholar or the unlearned, 
without a clear conception of what that country is,-^ 
of its mountains, rivers, climate, productiong, — and 
especially of those spots which, like Athens, were for 
BO many centuries the dwelling-place of an ever busy 
and restless people, whose intellectual energies have 
left us so rich a legacy of. thoughts and actions. 
Both those who are obliged to confine themselves to 
the reading of ancient authors in modem versions, 
and (hose who can comprehend the ori^nals, will 
find in Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
in the dramatic writers of Athens, an additional 
charmnwhen description has made them familiar 
with the localities and objects alluded to by these 
authors. 

On landing in the now almost deserted harbour of 
Forto Leone, the ancient Pirsus of Athena, the 
traveller advances into the interior about four miles, 
through a plain but little cultivated. The rock of the 
Acropolia, which is constantly in view, serves to point 
out the site of this antient city ; and the first object 
which appears on entering the gate is the temple of 
Theseus, standing almost in its original condition, bu} 
liUle injured either by time or the hand of the bar- 
,barian. So perfect does this edifice at first «ght 
appear, that it contributes perhaps more powerfidly 
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than any other monument of Athena to call up those 
associations with which we have been long &mi' 
liarized. The town was very lately a heap or ruins, 
and nearly depopulated ; but we are informed that 
at this moment building is going on rapidly in that 
part of the city which is north of the Acropolis. 
During the last revolutionary war the Greeks were 
besieged in the Acropolis by the Turks, who held the 
town ; and while the fire of one party almost destroyed 
the mean buildings of the modern city, that of the 
sssailaats damaged the venerable edifices which crown 
the Acropolis. 

There is one spot in Athens, which nature has 
marked in such a manner that we recognize it at 
once. Stuart, describing modern Athena, says, " One 
principal feature cannot be mistaken; I mean an in- 
sulated rock, the ute of the Acropolis. It is about 
a hundred and tifly feet in height, and in length upon 
its surface, which is nearly level, from nine hundred 
to a thousand feet ; whilst its sides are every where 
a precipice, the western extremity alone excepted, 
where with no small labour and diligence the en- 
trance has been constructed." 

But the real situation of Athens cannot be well un- 
derstood without a brief notice of the mountain ranges 
and plains of Attica. The great spine of the Grecian 
peninsula, which has a general direction from north 
to south, divides itself south of Thebes into two main 
branches: one runs towards the Isthmus of Corinth 
filling up a great part of the land between the bays of 
Corinth and .£gina ; the other takes a direction nearly 
due east, and forms a barrier between the rich vidley 
of the Asopus and the less fertile district of Attica. 
The region bounded by this mountain range on the 
north and west, and by the sea on the east, south, 
and south-east, is of a triangular shape ; it is flill of 
hills of moderate elevation, with a few tolerably fertile 

VOL, I. C 
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bid not exteoBivt plunai it has no aavigablestresmB; 
iti soil in geoenJ ii stoay, sod more luitable to the 
Tine, tba olive, and the fig, than for graia or pa»- 
birag^; iU area is not mora than eight hundred 
■quara milea, hardly eieecding ona of our averager 
naed English oountieH. Such is the territory of 
Attica, apparently not highly tavoured with the gifU of 
nature, though tht general salubrity of the cUmale, 
snd ita admirabia geographic^ position, concurred to 
develope the eocrgiea of a people who, more than any 
othdr, confined to so limited a spot, hare attraetad Um 
attention of afier ages. 

Tha centre, fivm which the mountains of Attica 
and the IiUimui diverge, is Cithseron, still partly 
covered with fbrests, and the aita of many old tr^ 
ditiona. Under &» antient name of Pamei, and with 
Varioui lumea in modem times, the range rutia east- 
ward, forming a mountain bonier, which terminates 
OB the caalem coast near the site of RhamQUs- Tile 
hi^iest point of Fames, which is nearly due north of 
Athena, is said to be about tour thousand feet, tlmugh 
we art not aware that any exact measurement has yet 
been made. This elevated range, where the clouds 
often collect in thunder-storms, and descend towards 
the plain of Athens, is in sight of the city ; and Aristo- 
phanes, in his play, which bears the fanciful name of 
the Clouds, spoke to the eyes of his hearers when he 
makes Socrates say to the old gentleman who had 
coma to take lessons in philnsophy :— 

Socrates. Here, look this way, towards Farnea ; 
fyr now I see tlie clouds slowly descending. 

Strtpiiadti. How? where? show me. 

Socrate*. They come, many in number, through 
the hollows and the forests, doping their way. 

The more difficult ascent of tbia range is on the 
eouth or Athenian aide. Several passes lead througti 
it, which, in farmer days, were fortified. One, which 
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il w«ll kn«twn in At}>eiii«i Mitoty, the paw of PtayU, 
now Blglfl-Kftstm (th« walch csmp), preaenU tht 
thoTtest road fVom Athens to the plains of Bceotid^ 
It Wis bdra that Thrasybuluc poeieA himself, wHcn h* 
WBB preparing his descent on Athens and meditating 
the overthrow of the thirty tyrants. From this (!»• 
rated position the eye wanders over the whole plkln 
of Athens, t&l(ing In the Acropolis, Hymettus, and 
the more distant sea. The plan of an old Athenian 
fort 8t Fhyle can still be easily traced. 

From DecelelB, a tract of no ^eat elevation, but 
wild and uncultivated, runs in a south-east direotlon, 
forming the transition from the range of Ptimes to that 
of Pentelicus, and separating the hjwher portion of 
the Athenian plain from the plain of Marathon, whicti 
last opens itself to the sea that washes the eastern 
•hora of AttiCfa. The plain of Athens runs in a smttb- 
westerly direction, and its eastern limit is determined 
by the range of Penwlicus, which, with Hymettus, lu 
eontinuatioti, also runs south-west, till it terminate! 
in the cape of Zoster. A strait line, joining AthelU 
and the supposed site of Marathon, crosses the highest 
points of Pcntelieus, eo called from a little spot of th« 
name of Pentele. This eleratlon is probablyabove thr« 
thousand feet high. The prevailing rock In the wild 
district, which connects ParneS and Petitelicus, is fc 
micaceous slate, which forms also a part of PentelicUS. 
But this range contains also abundance of granular 
c&lcareous stone, which occasionally shows itself i& 
the plains. The quarries of Pentelicus supplied ex- 
cellent tharble for the public buildings of Athens, and 
famished the chisels of Phidias, Praxiteles, and other 
sculptors, with the materials for their art*. It formed 
also a considerable article of commerce, as Carrara 
marble does now. The Elgin marbles of the Mih 
seuih coUection are ffoln the quarries of Penteliculi 
* friUsao. vii. 25j St. 
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Tboui^h no antient writer has exactly slated which 
of the Attic mountains is Fentelicus, it is by no means 
difficult to determine it with certainty. The name 
Mendeli or mther Penteli is still given to the same 
mountaJn, aJid to a monastery which stands at a con' 
siderable elevation upon it ; and the discovery of the 
marble quarries leaves no doubt at all about tite iden- 
tity of the spot . The quarries are two, and lie at a 
considerable height up the mountain, though not on 
the very summit. A rather difficult ascent through 
gloves of olives, oaks, pine-trees, cypresses, mulberry- 
trees, and myrtles, leads to the quarries along a road 
cut in the rock, where occasionally marks of wheel- 
tracks are discoverable. The chief quarry is of con-, 
siderable size; and the material has been cut straight 
down, so as to leave clear traces of the workmen's 
labour. It is probable that the rock was got clean 
out, as appears to be the case in most antient quarries, 
and that there was no loss by blasting, as in the 
shorter process of modem times. It is not possible 
that cattle could have been employed in taking, down 
the steep mountdn, such huge masses, as we observe 
in the constructions of the Acropolis (some of them 
are more than twenty feet long) ; and it must have 
been a slow and laborious process to effect by mere 
manual labour. and rollers. These quarries have 
probably never been worked since the time when 
Athens was embellished under the emperors; the 
Turks at least have always found abundance of ready- 
cut marble in the buildings of Athens for their use, 
without the trouble of going to the quarries of Pen- 
telicus. Their distance from Athens is about four 
hours or something less. 

The marble of Pentelicus would seem to vary very 
much in quality. Some specimens in the Museum are 
compact and continuous masses, while others, espe- 
cially an Ionic column from the Acropolis, show an 
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irrtj^lar itnictnTe inteirupted by iuuitperled matUr 
Of a different kind, which, being mbjMt to decompo- 
«{tion, leaves the hibrblt in h «hBttered Bt&te, with a 
kind of irfegular slaty itructure. 

HymettUs la separated fhim Pentelicus by & siAftll 
- d«^HSBion, but its general character and ditvctiod are 
the iame. The name HymettusSMms indeed to have 
bMn once the general name for all this chaiti. Its 

3Uafrles supplied the rich Romans with material* to 
ecorble their palaces, and one has been observed by 
Geli which produces marble of a bluish tint. The 
Wild shrubs and flo*erS which coVer this riloiiHtnin, 
euch as the oleander, cistas, a kind of thyme (Satureia 
tepitata), Sc. fumisiied abundant food for beGs ; and 
the honey of Hymettus, so celebrated by the anlient 
poets, ia still made in fiome quantity, and is noted Tor 
hairing b. strong aroHiatic smell. Hymettusi which 
ia but thinly clad with shrubs and floWer», presents 
kbout sunset, when seen fh^m Athena, a purply ap- 
pearatttX which furms a strong contrast with the deep 
colour of P*ntelicu9 clothed in its mantle of myrtle 
ind arbutus. This range, continued under the name 
of Hymettus. grows more bare and ateiile as we ap^ 
proach the sea; and is in fact a mass of rock which 
does not maintain a single streamlet. A narrow pau 
separates this barren ridg« from the more fcvourerf 
Hymettus. Through this defile, and also through 
the wider opening already mentioned as separating 
the northern Hymettus from Penteticus, we may pass 
from the plain of Athens to the level district now 
called Metoghi, and by Strabo, Mesogaa (middle^ 
land), which produces olives, and grain. This is one 
of the three greatest plains in Attica, the other tw6 
beings the plain of the Cephisus, or that of Athens, 
and the Thriasian. The southern angle of Attica is 
nearly 61led up with the termination of the mountain 
nnges nutniDg soutii from Parnes, — a region moun- 
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tainouB, barren, and ill provided with water, but one 
of some importance to the Athenians, for the silver 
oiines which at one period iu the history of the 
republic were extensively worked, and probably are 
noi yet exhausted. We may reasonably suppose that 
a large part of the extant silver coinage of Athens is 
made of the precious metal procured from the mines 
of Laurion. On the southern extremity of this pro- 
jecting piece of laud we find the reinaius of an old 
Athenian fort; aud included within the outer wall, 
and on the very margin of the sea the ruins of a 
teinple of Athena. Fourteen columns still remain of 
a dazzling whiteness, and hence the Italians have 
given to the promontory the name of Capo Colonna. 
The elevation on which the temple stands is about 
three hundred feet above the level of the sea. It is 
of the Doric order, heiastyle, aad appears to be nearly 
of the same date with the Parthenon. 

The eastern boundary of the plain of the Cephisus 
is, as we have stated, the range of Pentelicus and its 
continuation Hymettus, The western limit is formed 
by another o&set from the range of Parnea running 
south-west nearly parallel to the opposite range, and 
terminating in the high land opposite to the island a{ 
Salamis, which is here separated from the main land 
by a very narrow channel. This range is traversed 
by several passes, which lead from the plain of Atheus 
to that of Eleusis, commonly called the Thriasian 
plain. The road from Athens to Eleusis, called the 
Holy Way, ran over this ridge ; the part to the south 
of the way was named £galeos, and is known in 
Grecian story as the eminence under which Xerxes 
sat to view the sea fight of Salamis. This ofiset ironi 
Fames, of which ^gaJeos is the southern termination, 
not only forms a natural boundary between the plains 
of Athens and Eleusis, but shows also traces of aa. 
old wall, once no doubt intended as a still further 
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protection to the Athenians ag;aingt incnrsiotia from 
the nest. This physical separation of the two great 
plains of Attica accounts for the old traditions of hos- 
tilities between the Eleusinians and Athena, at a. 
period when they appear to have formed separate 
communities. The western boundary of the plain of 
Eleusis is a bold offset from Parnes, almost impassable 
in its northern part ; it runs down to the western side 
ofthe bay ofEleusis, formerly separating the Rha- 
rian* and Thriasian plains from ihe little state of 
Megaris. This range had the name of Kerata, or the 
Horns, which is stij! preserved in that of Keratia. 
On the coast of the bay of Eleusis, and principally 
on a small elevation, stood the antient city of Eleusis, 
and its &r-famed temples. The island of Salamis, 
with its irregular zigzag coast, fills up the entrance 
of the bay, leaving only a narrow channel at the 
aaslem and western extremity, while the alternate 
projections and recedings of the main land and the 
island, give to the whole expanse of water as seen 
from Eleusis exactly the appearance of a lake. In no 
one direction can the eye follow ihe waters of the little 
gulf to their junction with the sea. The great temple 
of Demeter (Ceres) stood on the eastern slope of the 
eminence, and was once numbered among the four 
noblest edifices that the Greeks had ever erected in 
honour oftheir deities. It is now a heap of ruins, and 
its site is in gieat measure covered with modern con- 
structions, Still its general plan can be pretty well 
made out. In an inner court or chamber of this 
temple is an insulated mass of stone, with rounded 
depressions, which some suppose to have been the 
pedestal of the mutilated colossal statue which was 
found nearit This fragment was removed to England 
and is now in the vestibule of the public hbrary of 



tR« UniVrtsity of CHOlbrldg*. It ii generilly saf' 
ptiSed W be the figure of Ceres, but whether in b 
Standing or sitting position seems doubtTuI, and this 
C&nnot be determined because it is broken off just 
under the bosom, and the lower part is lost. FlaS* 
man has restored it in a drawing, and represented Ik 
in a sitting attitude. On the head is a calathus ot 
basket, and the whole has so much the appearand 
of a caryatid figure, that some hate supposed that It 
was one of several which adorned the temple. 

Several small streams water the plain of KleouB, 
among which the Cephisus is the only one whose 
name is familiar to us. It enters the gulf a little east 
of Eleusis, but, like all the Attic streams, conveys ad 
body of water to the sea. 

We titay observe now that Attica is composed of 
three principal plains, tbe Thriasian, or BleusintaA, 
the most westerly ; the Athenian in the centre ; and 
tbe Mesoghi, or Mesogsea, separated from tbe central 
plain by the range of Hymettus. The plain of Ma- 
rathon, which is of smaller dimensions, may be added 
to the rest ; the Peiraic district, north of Farnes, and 
along the southern bank of the lower course of the 
Asopus cannot properly be considered as a part of 
Attica. 

The plain of Athens ilself is watered by two streams, 
Whose insignificance forms a striking contrast with the 
historical associations attached to Uieir names. The 
Hissus rises behind the monastery of SirgiaM, on 
Mount Hymettus, in a pleasant district. Its source 
is clear, though not very abundant; but the watei' 
nearly disappears at the foot of the hill, and what 
little remains is consumed in the plantations of Ambe- 
liSkipo (the vineyards), which lie north of Athens, or 
is cfurted off in pipes for the use of the cily. Though 
joined by the little Eridanus, the Ilissus, except when 
Bwollen by sudden rain, has hardly any water in its 
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bed when it approaches the east side of tbt city. Its - 

channel takes a western bend south of the hill of the 
- Museium, where it terminates before it can reach the 
sea. The Cephisus which flows on the west aide of 
the city, about two miles distant from the Acropolis, 
runs in a double stream, nearly due south, and has 
ila sources further north from Athens than the Iliasus, 
Some of its springs are in the range of Fames. 
This stream also does not reaii^h the sea, its waters 
being drained off to supply the gardens and olive- 
grounds. Between the city and the port it forms, 
near the latter, some low marshy ground, now the 
resort of numerous wild fowl. This district, in its 
present state, must be unwholesome, and probably 
always has been so ; though a better cukivatian migU 
undoubledly diminish the marshy ground near the 
coast, by carrying off the waters of the Cephisus for 
the cultivation of the higher part of the plain, and 
diverting what is not wanted into the narrow channel, 
which is indicated as communicating with the chief 
port*. 

In their natural state, the Ilissus and Cephisus 
probably united south of the dty, and formed in the 
low grounds, between it and the sea, extensive 
swamps, which, in rainy weather, would communi- 
cate with the sea. This will help to explain the . 
reason of the Firceus not being occupied as a 
dwelling'place till so comparatively late a period. 
The city, in addition to the greater security offered 
to its inhabitants by the natural fortress of the Acro- 
polis, possessed the advuntages of salubrity and a 
supply of better water. 

Athens itself, in its full extent, occupied several 
eminences, which look more like detached masses than 
parts of a regular ridge : though they are connected 

* See Lmke's Plan of Albeni (od its Harboun, &c 
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MM witn sttAther, they appear 10 be edtirtiy sepitMA 
ftoOi the ran^ of Pentdlcus atid HfnfetttiB. One 
remarkHble feature^ wHich shows itself in iilmosterei7 
view of the scenery of Athens, is an eminence higher 
than tlie Acropolis, and not included within the mo- 
dern or antient wall, though the latter approached 
close to its base. This eminence^ now called St. 
George, with its peaked top, stands to the north-etttt 
of the city, and, sln^Iarly enough, we are not abl* 
to assign^ with certainty, its antient name; Spon* 
and Colonel Leake suppose it maybe the Ancheamu* 
Of Ptittsaniaa (Attica, chap. 32). 

In order to fbrm a clear idea of the great ffeature* 
tif Athens, and of those sites which may be considered 
is determined with certainty, we must take the Acro' 
polls as our centre, and follow the guidance of Colonel 
Leake. ThegeneraldirectianofthehilloftheAcropollSj' 
in its length, lies east and west. Opposite the western 
extremity of the Acropolis, and separated from It by ft 
depression^ which serves as a communication betweeA 
the north and south sides of the Acropolis, we see thft 
rocky eminence of the Areiopagus, or tiill of Ares 
(HaTs). Herei According to the old mythos, OrestM 
was tried for the murder of his mother Clytemnftstra, 
and aMjiiitted by the casting vote of Athena, th^ 
tutelary goddess of the city. The Athenian court of 
Areiopagus, which took cognisance of such crimes id 
murder, occupied the eastern eslremity of the hilL 
When the Persians under Xeries entered the forsaken 
city of Athens (b. c. 480), they took their stations on 
the Areiopagus opposite to tbe Acropolis, Which thiy 
were besiegjng : thb passage alone is sudicient tO 
identify the position. The Pnys, t!ie most usual place 
for public meetings during the flourishing periods of 
tbe republic, is a height westward of the Areiopagus. 

« va. ii, p. 9a. 



•nd partly at least witbia tfa« limit* <^ thi aaticnt el^. 
Its rutJe Mid tiiB£By wkU indicate! ft high antiquity, 
and here we findftlso the ftema or pulpit of stone ftom 
which Ihs orators sddrescfd the Hssembljes of the 
peopJs. Though the hill of the Areiopagus lies partly 
))etwe«n the Acropolis and the Pnyz, it does not 
intercept ttm view of tbe Propyls frogi the bema of 
tb^ Pnyx; &nd with ft knowledge of this f»et, we 
tmy better comprehend the word* of pemqsthenea *. 
who. i« e&um«r»liiig to the Athenian (gclttia, or 
public ut^mbiy, tlje great works with which tiieir 
Itncestors embellished the dty, sftya emphatically— 
Tbeee Propylaa-^pointing tp one of the noblest edi- 
fices of Athepe which, from its elevated titu^tiou, ww 
ftU in sight of the plncp of assembly. 

The hill of the Uuwium, which is almost a$ higb 
B6 the Acropolis, is pouth of the Pnyi, and Mperated 
ftom it by a narrow depression along which one rotul 
from the Pifeens now runs. The antient wall ia still 
txiuxd along its summit, and juet within its limits 
we find one of the few existing edifices of Athens, the 
numument of Fhilopappus. This building of Fetf 
telle marble was erected in the time of the Emperor 
Trajap, and, though Pausanias merely says ii is the 
monument of a Syrian, we read on the inscription 
the name of Philopappus, a descendant of the Greek 
Jungs of Commagene on the Euphrates. 

In the Bouth-eadern quarter of tjw city, between the 
Acropolis and the Ilissus, sixteen magnificent Corin- 
thian columns. 6^ feet io diunet^, ^d above $0 feet 
high, are all that remftio of the great temple of the 
Olympian Jupiter. They stand on a raised ^tforvo, 
xuppurted by a wall, the fragments of which show that 
the whole cireiut was ZiQO feet, a measurement whicb 
agrees pretty well with the tuur Madia of Pamaoiaf. 

* Ibflnm^tM, Cip. 10. 

i».„,,-. I. C^io^^lc 
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'We may form some idea of the progressive dila^datinii 
of the great buildings of Athens, since they attracted 
attentiun in modern times, by tiie fiict that several cen- 
turies ago there were twenty-seven columns standing, 
and several inscriptions remaining which are now lost : 
in Stuart's time there were seventeen columns. The 
first foundation of a temple on this spot is referred by 
Pausanias to the time of Deucalion, that is, to a time 
unknown. The later plan was probably a much 
enlarged one, and indeed much too great for the Athe^ 
nians to accomplish. Diccearchus, a Greek geographer 
who visited Athens about b. c. 300, says that " the 
Olyinpium was only half finished, but the magnitude 
of the design was wonderful." This temple was not 
completed till the time of Hadrian, a period of about 
four hundredyearsfrom the timeof Dicsarc^ua' visit; 
thus adding one to the various instances recorded of 
the slow progress of some of the largest buildings of 
antiquity, and useful as expl^ning the appearance of 
other edifices that never appear to have been finished. 
The conquest of Athens by Sylla, b. c. 87, delayed its 
completion. The conqueror carried olf the columns 
to Rome, and applied them to decorate the temple of 
Jupiter of the Capitol •. This edifice in its perfect 
state was one of the largest and most splendid build- 
ings of antiquity. The whole length was 354, and 
the breadth 171 feet. It consisted of a cella flanked by 
a double row of pillars, twenty on each side; while at 
the front (pronaos), and the back (posticum), it had 
four rows of ten columns each. A colossal chrysele- 
phantine statue of the deity was placed in the interior, 
and the temple was loaded with statues of Hadrian, 
— a testimony of the gratitude or the flattery of the 
Grecian cities. It is difficult to conceive what is 
become of the immense mass of materials and the 
* Piin. xixii. 6. 
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Statues, unless we suppose that many of them are 
buried in the earth. Within a few yards from the 
north-went angle of the Olympium stands the arch of 
Hadrian ; it ibrmed apparently the entrance to the 
south-east quarter of the city bordering on the Ilissus, 
which this architectural emperor embellished, and 
honoured with the name of Hadrianopotu, or the city 
of Hadrian. On the north-west side of the arch is 
the following inscription, as usual, in capital letters :— 

"Thii i! Alhena Ihe inrient citj of The.ens," 

meaning of course the nortk-weitpaft. On the south- 
east side of the arch is this inscription : — 

m! !' li'r* 'Alfiaxu ■■! dx' ^"'iwf ■'•JLif 
"This it the city of Hadrian, and not the cit}' of Theteus ;" 

meaning obviously the part between the archway and 
the Ilissus*. 

Pausanius informs us that Athens possessed only 
one natural source of sweet water, the fountain of 
Callirrhoe, otherwise called Enneacrunos. The descrip- 
tion of Athens by this Greek writer is so obscure, as to 
the relative position of objects, that without other help 
it would be impossible to identify Cajlirrhoe. But 
Colonel Leake has shown most clearly, that we must 
look for this once famous spring at that part of the bank 
of the Ilissus, which is nearest to the south-east angle 
of theperibolus of the Olympium. Unless this point as 
to the site of Callirrhoe is clearly made out, there must 
remain considerable doubt about many interesting sites 
in Athenian topography. It appears that the name 
Callirdi still exists, or at least did exist in Wheler's 
time, and that the vein of water from the north, which 
is now almost obstructed hy the earth on the banks ol 

* There is no doubt that Cglonel Leike's eipUnalion of (heM 
lines iDcl his inferences are perfectly correct. Chandler's sup. 
poiition about the mode of reading the ilaes ia not north notice. 
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Die ttream, migfat agitlp b« eoaverUd into » fountaiii 
ef sweet water : that of tbe Ilisstu is brsckisb. Biul 
not fit for drinking. It ie probable, however, that 
tiie fountain of Callirrhiw waa never pleatifpJ enough 
to fiimigh an unlinuted su^ly ; for we leaxa from 
Herodotus (vi. 137), tjiftt when the Pelasgi tilled the 
lends at tiie bpse of HymettUB. th^ Atheniuie com- 
plained of their ill treatment to the boys and girU who 
were sent lo the springs, It seems iikely enough tbtf 
the dispute was about the posBession of the fresh 

One of the greatest of the public works of Athens 
was the stadium of Herod^s Atlicus, a rich Athenian, 
who lived at the time when Pausanias was making 
his tour in Greece. This stadium, which was origi- 
nally constructed in its present form by the orator 
J«ycurgUB, B. c. 350, for the Puiatbenaic games, is 
on the east bauk of the Ilissus, and nearly opposite 
to the Oiympium, though turned in a different direc- 
tion. It was formed in the bed of a torrent, advan- 
tage being taken of the high ground at the back and 
the sides, as was usual in theatre^ and other similar 
<;onst^ctions in Greece. The forra of the cavea or 
area of the stadium remaiDS, though the marble «eata 
with which Herodea decorated iU at an imrQeuse ex- 
pense, have all disaf^ared. The length of the inte- 
rior, desigoed for the spectalors, is6751eet; and when 
we consider that the games could be viewed ai^o from 
the slope of the hills that rise above the stadium, the 
number that could partake of the gratificstiou m»gt 
'have been prodigious. Spartiuius, in his life of Ha^ 
drian, tells us that tbe emperor treated the Athenians 
with games in the style ot the Roman ampbitbeatre, 
byeibtbiting the^ctacle of a thousand wild animal^ 
at once. Pausanias, who saw this stadium, just after 
the embellishments of Herodet, fipeakc ia tenps of 
ftdminOion of the stnictuje, which iodeed wu hardly 
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surpassed in ma^itude, and certaliil}' not in costliness 
of materials, by the amphitheatres of the Romans. 
It differed, hoirever, from them In form: the upper 
part, or that furthest removed frdm the riTer, was of a 
circular shape; while, from the extremity of the curved 
part on each side, branched out two parallel straight 
anns, which extended to the banks of the Ihssus. 

The buildings on the summit of the Acropolis will 
be noticed in another place, but we must not omit 
to mention the probable sites of a few that were 
placed around the lower part of it. No one can. 
now doubt that we must look for the vestiges of 
the great Dionysiac theatre near the south-east angle 
of tiie Acropolis. Part of 11, as usual, was scooped 
in and backed against the rock that rose above It, 
while the extremities which projected into the level 
ground WerS Constructed of masonry. But so little 
remains of the building that It is quite impossible to 
Sa^ bow far it descended into the plun, or what waS 
the rebl diameter. In a City, however, where dra' 
matic exhibitions formed so lat^ & part of public 
amusement and stat« policyi we may reasonably sup* 
pose that the dimensions of the Dionysiac theatre were 
suitable to the population of Athens. DiCtearchUM 
speaks t}'om the midst of his corrupt text in high 
terms of thifi structure : he calls It '' the finest In the 
world." Palisanios describes a cave " at the summit 
of the theatre in the rocks under the Acropolis," which 
is still there ; and its chorhgic inscription and archi- 
tectural decorations prove its connection with the 
theatre. A statue, called the statue of Bacchus, which 
Was seated on the entablature of the small temple 
made out of the cave, is now in the British Museum. 
The hole in the rock is now the chapel of our Lady 
of the Cave, called Pan4ghia Spehotissa. A brass 
coin of Athens, now in the British Museum, repre- 
sents the part of the theatre which is cut in the rock, 
knd detemunes its tdt« beyond alt dispute : we here 
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Theatre of Bacchui. 

see the Parthenon rising over the wall of the Acro- 
polis, and the Propylsa to the left of it. Pausanias 
also describes a street which he calls the Street of 
Tripods, leading' from the Prytaneium to the Dio- 
nysiac theatre. " It contained," he says, " several 
temples dedicated to the gods, on which there stood 
tripods of bronze, the work of the best artists." 
There is a monumeat still existing at Athens which 
appears to belong to the class described by Pausanias, 
and to confirm the ideaof the hollowin the south-east 
angle of the Acropolis, denoting the site of the great 
theatre. It is natural, as it has been well remarked. 
that we should expect to find the triumphal monu- 
ments of the victorious choragi near the place of 
victory. The monument to which we allude is that 
vulgarly called the Lantern (Fanari) of Demosthenes; 
it is now walled into one angle of ihe Capuchin con- 
vent, which stands near the east end of the Acropolis. 
The inscription on the architrave informs us that it ia 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates, erected B.C. 
340, to commemorate the victory of the youth of the 
tribe Acamantis, at the festival of Bionyiius. It is a 
small round edifice of marble with six slender Corin- 
thian columns : the diameter is only about 5^ feet. 
The top has a sloping roof, surmouuted by a flower- 
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fikfr dTiitliilMt, bK^tielly intended to hold the tHpo4 
of LySldraCes. It ia a beautiful little specimen of 
architectural decotation ; and ntay be seen any da; in 
London, in Re^nt Street, perched upon the top of i 
church — a situation not quite so appropriate as that 
*hich the original occupied; 

The remain!! df the theatre at theaOuth-ncstendof 
the Acropolis are probably those of the Odclon (Mu* 
sical Theatre) of Hdfodea, sometimes called the The 
atre of Hegilla, after his wift. Pausanlas remark* 
in hia description of Achffia, that thii Was the finest 
building bf the kind in Greece, and that he had not 
described it in his account of Attica, because it rtii 
tool built when he Was wridng that part of his work. 
Fltiin this we see that Athens whs continuing to re* 
ceive embellishments aa lale as the time of the Anto* 
Aities. This theatre, like othefs, was a larg* segment 
of a circle ; t)ie length of the chord subtending it 
within the walls Is 348 feet, which Would allow, ftccord- 
ing to Leake, about eight thousand spectators. 

One remarkable little Spot on the north-west side 
of the Acropolis Is also determinable with certainty—' 
the grotio of Pan and Apollo, which was situated 
under the Propylpea, near alittle spring. Near the road 
at the west end of the hill, which forms the approach 
to the Acropolis, we still find the spring and cavern, 
the latter furnished with " two escavated ledges for 
the altars and statues of the deities, together with 
several niches for votive offerings : the water of the 
spring now supplies an artificial foimtain a little 
lower down the hill, and is conveyed from thence by 
an aqueduct to the principal mosque near the bazaar'," 
This stream was in antient days used for a different 
purpose, having been carried by an aqueduct to supply 
the horologiumor water-clock of Andronicus Cyrr- 

• L«ke, p. 63. 
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hestes, which bUH remains at little distance from the 
north wall of the Acropolis. This is the small 
building now vulgarly called the Tower of the Winds, 
the reason for which will appear from the following 
description by Vitruvius" :—" Those who have paid 
most attention to the winds make them eig-ht in 
number, and particularly Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 
who built at Athens an cxtagonal marble tower, and 
cut on each fikce the figure of the severed winds, each 
being turned tu the quarter Jrom which that wind 
blows ; on the tower he erected a marble column 
(meta), on which he placed a Triton of bronze, 
holding out a rod in his right hand. And he so 
contrived it, that the figure moved round with the 
wind and' constantly stood opposite to it ; the rod 
which was above the figure showed in what direction 
the wind blew." The iigures of the eight ninda 
were cut in relief, with their names above them on 
the friezef. Immediately in the neighbourhood of 
this monument was the New Agora, or Public Place, 
in the quarter called Eretria. This is proved by the 
existence of the gateway, which Stuart first deter- 
mined to be the entrance into the Agora, and not, as 
Wheler and other early travellers supposed, a temj^e 
of Augustus. Jt consbts of four Doric columns, sup- 
porting an entablature and pediment ; and the date 
of its erection is fixed in the time of Augustus, 
about B.C. 12. The various inscriptions upon it 
may be seen in Spon, Wheler, and Stuart. On the 
acroterion there was, as we learn from an inscription 
there, the statue of Lucius Cssar, the son of M. V. 
Agrippa and Julia, and the grandson and adopted 
son of Augustus. " In the wall of the house which 
is opposite," says Spon, " there is an inscription of 
the time of the Hadrian, regulating matters as to the 

*l,6. tSfva,\i.p.\36. 
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sale of oil." This long iDscriptioD which is much 
damaged may be seen in Spon. 

A little distance north of this gat« are remains of 
a very considerable edifice. " When complete," says 
Colonel Ijeake, " it was a quadrangle of 3T6 feet by 
252, adorned at the western end with a portal and 
colonnade of Corinthian columns, three feet ia dia- 
meter, of which ten are standing. In the centre of 
the enclosure are the ruins of a building, which now 
form part of the church of Megdii Panaghia: they 
consist on one side of the remains of an arch, and on 
the other of an architrave, supported by a pilaster, 
and three columns of the Doric order, which are one 
foot nine inches in diameter, and of a declining 
period of the arts; round tbein»deofthequadrangle, 
at a distance of twenty-three feet from the wall, are 
also vestiges of a colonnade, aud in the nortberQ 
wall, which still exists, there is one large quadran- 
gular niche, 34 feet in length, and two circular 
niches neariy equal to it in diameter." It ia difficult 
to conceive that this can be any other building than 
that which Colonel Leake supposes it to be, namely, 
the Great Stoa of Hadrian ; the plan of which is thus 
briefly but obscurely described by Pausanias (Attica, 
IS) : — " His most splendid work is one hundred and 
twenty columns of Phrygian stone. The walls of the 
building are formed after the fashion of «foa£ (piazzas) ; 
and there are chambers or apartments therein, whose 
roofs (or perhaps rather 'ceilings') are adorned with 
gilding and alabaster. The apartments are also orna- 
mented with statues and paintings, and furnished with 
books-" Brief as this description is, we can so far 
understand it, by a comparison with what we suppose 
to be its remains, as to see that the munificent emperor 
had built an extensive piazza to accommodate the citi- 
zens, and that to gratify their taste he had formed, or 
perhaps only improved the public library, which was 
adorned with elatues aud paintings. We have very 
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InttinenMia inslb.nces oti recof'd in antient titiieS §f 
public libraries existing in large cities ; a kind of 
establishment more necessary than at the prtaent day, 
frKen books can be produced at so much less expsflSt 
since the inTention of printing; but still wfe dan not 
help considering the economy of every town Incom- 
plete without a public library. 

One of the tnost interesting edifices of Athens hft^ 
left but few and doubtful ttaces of its existence, we 
mean the Foecile, ot- punted piatza, which Colonel 
Leake places between the gateway of the NewAgOra 
and the temple of Theseus, and about tWo hundred 
yards fVom the former. In the time of l*aiisanias this 
place was still adorned with many paintings, repre- 
senting some of the great events In the Athenian 
mythus, and also some of their Tictories. In one part 
was painted the battle of Marathon * : " The Plat<Eans 
and Athenians are represented 6s just commencing 
the engagement with the Persians; so far neither 
party appears to have the advantage. But farther on 
we see the barbarians in flight, driving one another 
into the marsh ; and in the distance we spy the Phce- 
nician galleys, and the Greeks massacring the bar- 
barians who are hurrying in concision onboard thdf 
Vessels." 

The Theseium, or temple of Theseus, to which W6 
have already alluded, stands just within the moderia 
walls on a natural elevation, and also on an artiflcial 
substruction of stone. It was built about B. C. 465, 
and of course about thirty years before the Parthenon ; 
but its dimensions are inconsiderable when compared 
with those of the temple on the Acropolis. It is a 
peripteral hexastyle temple, with thirteen columns on 
each side, Which are not quite 19 feet high, and only 
about three feet four inches in diameter at the base. 
The whole is constructed of Pentelic marble. Thfc 
pediinent of the chief or eastern front was adorned 
* Paiuin. i. 15. 
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with statues, but the western front bad none. The 
ten metopes of the eastern front, and the four adjoining 
ones on each flank, are the only metopes adorned mih 
sculptures ; but there are sculptures on the frieze 
over the entrance both of the posticum and pronaoa. 
Unfortunately the Turks have disfigured all of them, 
though enough remains to show that the labours of 
Hercules and Theseus were the subjects. Tlie roof 
of the cella (which is 40 feet long within the walls and 
20 feet wide) is modern ; but with this exception and 
that of the two pillars of thepronaos, which have been 
removed to make way for a Christian altar, the temple 
is in perfect preservation. Its present complete con- 
dition is no doubt mwnly due to its having been 
turned into a Christian church, while the edifices on . 
the Acropolis, which has at all times served as a 
dtadel, have suffered in the calamities attendant oa 
war&re. The traces of paint of various colours on the 
figures of the metopes and the frieze are said to be 
still clearly discernible : this practice of panting the 
sculptures of Greek temples seems to have been very 
common, and, as we learn from Fausanias, single 
statues also wereoflen ornamented in this way. The 
old sculptured metopes of Selinus were painted, and 
sculptured painted ornaments are also to be seen in 
the temple of Jupiter at .Sgiua, and in the Parttienon. 
Some assert that the Greeks borrowed this lashion of 
painting the sculptured ornaments of their temples 
from the Egyptians : this may be so, but we know 
nothing about the&ct The interior of the Theseium 
was decorated with paintings in the lime of Pausanias, 
and the stucco which held them is still to be seen. 
The quarter of the city in which the Theseium Stands 
was one of the older parts, and was called the inner 
Ceramicus; according to one account, from a hero of 
the name of Cerameus, but more probably hrom the 
pottery once made there. A gate called Dipylum 
(Double-Gate) separated the inner from the outei 
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Ceramicui: here two ro^ branched out, one called 
the Holy Way ran nearly due west to EleuSis; (he 
other, In a north-west direction, led to tli6 Academy, 
and thence to Colonos the eceiie of one of Sophocles' 
noble dramas, and over the range of Fames to Thebes. 
On the Toad from the Dlpylum to the Academy, and 
without the city walla, were the burying places and 
monuments of many of the greatest men of Athens, 
now only known to us from the brief description of 
Fausanias. Here was seen the tomb of Thrasybulus 
who overthrew the tyranny of the Thirty, and of Peri- 
cles, the beautifier of Athens and at one time her 
elected ruler with more than kindly power, but 
without the title. Here also were the monuments 
of those who had fallen in some of the great battles 
recorded by Herodotus and Thucydtdes. Of all 
these memorials hardly any thing now remains above 
ground, except some rude masses of masonry, though 
ibture excavations may perhaps bring new fouiidatioDS 
to light. One small piece of marble found near the 
site of the Academy, and now in the Elgin coUectioA 
oftheBritishMuseum, commemorate!! those Athenians 
who fell in the battle of Potidtefl b. c. 432. 

The burying place of Athens was not, however, 
limited exactly to the road leading past the Academy; 
for there was a burying place also near the gate of 
Acharnaa (now Qribos K&pesi), as we learn from 
Mr. Burgon's excavations in this district, where he 
discovered the celebrated Panathenaic vase, whose 
inscription has given rise to bo much discussion*. 
There were alao burying grounds south of the city 
towards the Ilissus ; and indeed all round it. Th6 
Academia, so well known as the school of Plato, and 

* Our opinion about Ihis mailer mighl be mlilakcD, if «e Were 
not lo add thai all further dt^cusiian about Ibe inicription mait 
be considered useless faj any compelent Greek critic. BrifodiKd'a 
leading is Ihe oa]y one thai it cotrect, and the aaij oae tbit aat 
■cholu wmiia ever ibink of gitlog. 
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U havingr given a long; en4uring uaine to a sect of 
sntient philoEophers, was aboi|t a inile from the Dl- 
pylum, »nd in rather a Ipw and unhealthy sititation. 
It BtiH retuni the name of Ak^himis, In antient 
days it nas Burrounded b; an enclosure ; and its shady 
gtovtB of the olive and majestic platanus afforded a 
cool retreat from the heats of Bummer. A few livu- 
leta from Hount Anchesmui termiQalfi here in the 
lowest part of tbe plain, and are dninu off for 
irrigation. 

' We hare endeavonrecl to give such a general view 
of the eiisting njonumeots of Athens (except those on 
the Acropolii), and of those mtea which are ideotified 
with tolerable certainty, as will enable the reader to 
form a more correct idea of the topography of (hig 
city, and understand any subsequent allusion to it A . 
more minute Itnowledge may be obtained from Colonel 
Leake's work, which we reoommend to young claBsical 
Gtudents, if they wish to understand what they are 
reading about Such a work as this, carefully read in 
connection with the original passages referred to, and 
together with the whole of Pausaniaa' description of 
Attica, will render those studies more attractive, 
which are now often only disagreeable, i 

It will be necessary to make a. few remarks on the 
eity walls and the pons of Athens, in order to com- 
plete this sketch. The ports of Athena were three; 
the PirKUS, the lai^est and most westerly, which itself 
wae subdivided into three havens; tbe Munychia; and 
Phalerum. The names of the three harbours <rf 
Piraeus were Zea, Aphrodisium, and Cantharus, but 
it is impossible to identify them with certainty; 
Aphrodisium was probably the middle and largest 
of them. The Pirmus was first enclosed by a wall in 
the archonship of Themiatocles, but wa« not secured 
completely against attack till the second year of the 
FelapoiiBeEian war, b.c. 430. Its Italian name of 
Porto Xc(»a ia dedvad from a colossal white lioo. 
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which Spon* describes as " a beautiful marble lion, 
10 feet high, three times the size of life, and placed 
ou the shore at the extremity of the port. It is in a 
sitting posture, with the head elevated, and pierced 
with H hole which corresponds to the throat, and the 
mark of a pipe which ran along the back showing that 
it onceserred as a fountain." The modem Greeks call 
the Pirsus, Port Dhriko, having changed the specific 
signification of drakon, a tnake, into the general t 
one of monsfcr. The lion is now at Venice, 

MunychJa is a rounded peninsula, projecting into 
the sea. The small port of Muuychia is on the north- 
east side of the peninsula, and makes, with theopposite 
central port of the Pineus, a narrow isthmus. In the 
centre of the Munycbia there rises a small eminence, 
serving the purpose of a citadel ; all the coast of this 
little peninsula is steep, and well adapted to the kind 
of defence which the Atiienians threw round it. This 
consisted of a wall about 60 feet high, built of lai^ 
square stones, and fumisbed witli towers, some of 
which may still be traced. The rampart ran all 
round Munychia, close on the margin of the sea. 
The Phalerum, now Porto Phanari, is another port 
east of the Munychia, and still smaller. When tlie 
fortifications of the Pirsus, Munychia, and Ptialerum 
were finished, all these three ports were completely sur- 
rounded by walls, which defended them both on the 
land and sea side ; thus forming a la^ commercial 
town, quite distinct from Athens, and perhaps almost 
as populous. It appears also, both from the present 
appearance of the localities and the notices of antient 
writers, that the outworks of the Pineus consisted of 
several walls, that the narrow isthmus of tlie Muny- 
chia was also crossed by a wall which converted tlus 
little peninsula into a strong and commanding for- 
tress, and that another wall, still further from the 
Bca, ran from the Ptialerum to the head of the centra 
• IL 17G. t Lnke'* Minn, p. 309. 
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hai^ur of Pirffius, thud making a complicated system 
of defences, of whicli the Munychia was the last place 
of relreaL The town thus formed of three distinct 
parts was sometimes called by the general name of 
Fineus ; k contained temples, theatres, areenals, 
bazaars, corn -warehouses, &c., traces of which are 
here and there seen. It requires but little imagina- 
tion to picture to ourselves the busy scene which 
this spot must have exhibited, when Athens was 
at the head of a number of subject slates, and the 
commerce of the Mgean and the Black Sea sought 
its harbours ; or wheu the ill-fated expedition led the 
Pirteus for the conquest of Sicily, accompanied by the 
wishes and prayers* of crowds assembled on the 
shore. 

The Pireus or maritime city was connected with 
the Asty, as Athens was sometimes called, by long 
walla of masonry. The space included between these 
walls, which was about sis thousand yards in length 
and not quite two hundred in breadth, formed almost 
another city ; at least a coasiderable part of it was 
inhabited, and probably there was something like a 
continuous street from the city to the Firsus. These 
wiJIs were commenced soon after the battle of Eury- 
medon, u. c. 470; and we know from Thucydides 
that they were not completed tilt after the battle of 
Tanagta, a. c. 458. There seems to be some reason 
for thinking that the northern wall (that which ran 
down to the Pirsus) was completed before the 
southern wall which ran to the Phalerum ; and this 
may help to explain a ditficulty in the brief notice of 
Thucydides. This writer, an Athenian and a contem- 
porary, says, "that the length of the Phaleric wall, 
up to the wall of the city, was 35 stadia ; and 
the length of the long walls, reaching from the city 
to the Pireeusi was 40 stadia ; and that the outer 
• Thucyd. yi. 32. 
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of these wails was guarded." Here we have three 
walls mentioned— one 35 stadia long, nintiing to 
the Pirxus; and two 40 stadia long, running lo 
the Pirseus. There are still traces of two walls, which 
are most distinctly seen as we approach the Hea in 
going from the city : the ftmndations of the northern 
wall are formed of lai^ squared stones, and are 
about 12 feet thick. " Running precisely parallel to 
these," says Colonel Leake, "at the dixtanee of five 
hundred and fifly feet, are seen the foundations of the 
southern long wall." Thus it appears that the asseF> 
tion of Thucydides is not borne out by an examination 
of the localities, and Colonel Leake is therefore inclined 
lo consider it a mere carelessness of espression. We 
are however not of this opinion, and we believe that 
there were two walls separated probably by a very 
narrow interval, merely wide enough for a road, and 
connecting the Pineus with the city. If the Piraic 
wall or walls be supposed to have been built before 
the Phaleric, this will render the existence of a pre- 
vious double wall more probable. If this supposition 
be correct, the wall which Pericles is said by Plato in 
his Gorgias to have recommended the citizens to 
build, will be the Phaleric ; and it may have been 
erected at the distance of about 600 feet from the 
other walls, not only with the view of taking in the 
Phalerum and Munychia, but also in order to allow 
room between them for houses. The long walls were 
demolished at the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
£. c, 404, and restored by Conon after the battle of 
Cnidos ; but it is difficult to suppose that the Piraic 
wall was totally demoHshed, and it is not at all un- 
likely that the remains of the adjacent interior and 
weaker wall might have been used for repairing the 
stronger outwork •, 
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The traces of the walls round the city, aca>rdiiu[ 
to Colonel Leake, are only apparent on the sou£ 
snd west sides, and the space occupied by them 
can therefore only be inferred from the data of 
antient writers and other consideratioas. The fol< 
lowing data as to the circuit of the city and the 
length of the other walls are from Timcydides ; — 

Sladii.' 
Tfas whole circuit of the city walh, aol inclDding 
the sp»ce betweeD the two poiDta where the long 

walla sbulted on the citj wall 43 

The Piraic long walli 40 

The Phaleric wall 35 

The whals circuit of the three port* bath on the 



If from this we deduct with Colouel Leake the 
length between the two points where the Piraic and 
Phaleric waits joined the maritime fortifications, we 
shall have the whole length of the walis which en- 
closed the city, the intermediate space, and the 
sea-ports. The distance between the junction of the 
long walls with the Piraic and Phaleric fortifications. 
Colonel Leake found by measurement to be 700 
English yards, or about three and a half stadia, 
by subtracting which from 178 we shall reduce the 
length of the actually erwlonng walls to 174^ stadia, 
or somewhat more than 19 English miles. When 

gTBpb}', p. 354, &c Wa contead for the strict iaterprelattan 
of Thucjididei' words; otherwise we niust lasign a less value 
to the general authority of that writer than those who have 
carefully atudied him will be irilling la do. At the same time we 
null admit that the ternii in which many otber writers speak of 
the long w^U are such «s would fairly lead us to conclude there 
were only two. As to (he « ]«/t^» tu^h of Flalo, Colooel 
l^ake's explanation of this phrase ia perfectly correct, and indeed 
the only one fuily reconcilable with the proper usage of these 
words. Kruae (Hellas Dargeatellt, i. 153) leems very well 
lati.Hfied with his awn eiplapation of the ri infiirtv tuxii which 
is perfectly origiual. 



we consider that this enclosure in some parts, as for 

instance in the Fir^c wall, was 12 feet thick, and 
round the outer edge of the Munychian peninsula, 60 
feet high, we may form some conception of the pro- 
digious labour requisite to the defence of an antient 
city according to the military system of that time. 
The circuit of Rome is stated at 23 Roman miles and 
200 paces (Plin. iii. 5)* in the time of Vespasian, 
and at 21 Roman miles at the time of the first 
invasion of the Goths. But owing to the form of 
Athens, which consisted of two circular enclosures 
united by two long legs (as the long walls were 
often called), the space actually enclosed must not be 
estimated from the periphery of the wails. Still it 
was a prodigious undertaking, and the necessity for 
such an expensive work is a striking testimony to the 
evils attendant on a continued state of warfare, 
aggravated, as such evils would necessarily be, by 
an imperfect siate of military science. 

This brief sketch of the localities of the most im- 
portant edifices of Athens may enable the general 
reader to refer the sculptures of the Museum to the 
buildings which they once embellished, and thustbrm 
B much better idea of their real character and use. 

Of the buildings of Athens from which the marbles, 
fragments, and casts from bas-reliefs were taken, 
under Lord Elgin's direction, the Parthenon, tbe 
Erectheium, the Propylffia, the Cell of Pandrosos, 
the temples of Theseus and Aglauros, the theatre of 
Bacchus, and the choragic monuments of Lysicrates 
and Thrasyllus, are the chief. There are numerous 
marbles in the collection which were found in Atbeos, 
but without the particular spedlication of the spot ; 
some from other parts of Greece, and some which 
have no, appropriate loculities of particular country 
alRxed to them. 



THE HISTORY or ATHENg. 

The history of Athena only belongs to the subject of 
the present work sa far as it is connected with the 
history of its public edifices, and a brief notice of 
the purposes for which they were designed. That 
part of Athenian history which is called fabulous, 
contains, like the tabulous history of other countries, 
the elements of civilization and the origin of political 
communities, and religious systems. The scattered 
indications of a very early connection between Greece 
and Egypt, are nomerous enough to induce a kind 
of opinion that Athena, the tutelary deity of Athens, 
bad a Libyan origin ; but we do not therefore assert 
that the Egyptian Neith is the Athenian Minerva. 
The name of Cecrops, wherever it originated, was 
preserved by local tradition and local name to the 
latest period in the history of Athens, and to this word 
was attached the vague idea of the commencement 
of Attic civilization. Krectheus, otherwise called 
Ericthonius, was the son of Esrth ; and his father, 
if he had one, was Poseidon (Neptune), the ruler 
of the sea. He b posterior to Cecrops, and figures 
in the Athenian mythus as the personification of a 
deity subordinate indeed to Athena, but one of those 
who were among the earliest established in the pos- 
sesion of determinate honours. If the passage in 
the Iliad (ii. 546) be genuine, his temple on the 
Acropolis was believed by the wriler of the Iliad 
to be older thw the war of Troy. Though it 
b3 
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y/as burnt in the Persian invasion (b. c. 480), it 
Nvas immediately restored, and the Erectbeium fonns 
at the present day one of the ruined monuments of 
the Acropolis. The Erectheium was associated with 
the old temple of Athena pnlias, or Athena the 
guardian of the city ; an indication of the union 
of two kinds of religious worship, and of two people. 
Poseidon, the god of the lonians, contended with 
Athena for the possesion of the country ; the testi- 
monies of the contest were, according to Herodotus, 
preserved in the Erectheium, the temple of the son 
of Poseidon : the olive-tree was the token of Athena, 
find the spring of brackish water the type of Poseidon. 
This olive-tree was burnt to the stump by the Persians, 
but its innate powers produced two days aflerwards a 
shoot of the length of a foot and a half (Herod, viii. 
55). 

Almost every state or nation has its hero, whom 
after oges celebrate in song, by tradition, or by 
legends assuming the form of history. It is thus 
that the great events which determine the commence- 
ment of a new period in social esistencc arc gradually 
divested of Iheir complicated shapes, and reduced to 
the simpler element of an individual. The exploits 
of an army are thus represented by the name of the 
commander.and the hisiory of a nation is swallowed up 
ill the personal adventures of its monarch. It is the 
same thing whether time or distance be the medium 
through which we view events: a distant country is 
represented by its capital; or sometimes a single 
name misunderstood, or not understood at all, is the 
only connecting link between millions of the human 
race. Theseus is the last of the mythic personages 
of Attica: between him and the commencement of 
the true historical period there is as usual a vacsitcy, 
in which the absence of we11-al(ested facta is supplied 
by a few truditioas of no very definite character. 
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Thucydides speaVs of Theseus ss of a real per- 
sona^ who united the communities of Attica ia one 
body, and gave to scattered societies somewhat of a 
national consistency. But it would be contrary to 
all probability to suppose that the mass which as- 
sumed the name of Athenians were all of one stock. 
The physical divisions of Attica, as they are de- 
scribed in a preceding chapter, render it probable that 
various nations inhabited this rocky peninsula. The 
plain: of Eleusis formed, according to tradition, the 
residence of a community independcDt of that in the 
plain of Athens; and, accordingly, we have a tradition 
of an ErectheuB, sometimes called the second of the 
name, fighting with the Thracian colony of Eleusis, 
headed by Eumolpus. We also find in Herodotus 
(i. 30) an old story of Tellus, the happy Athenian, 
who died in battle against the people of Eleusis. 
We conceive it probable then that Attica contained 
several people of different stocks, and with different 
religious systems, who became blended under the 
common name of Athenians from the predominance of 
the inhabitants of the Athenian plain. Theseus, the son 
of ^geus, who is said to have given this social unity to 
the scattered members of the Attic plains was prior 
to the war of Troy ; he was the friend of Hercules and 
Pirithous ; and Nestor, when a young man (IL i. 265), 
enjoyed the privilege of seeing those mighty heroes, 
Pirithous, Cteneus, Polypheraos, and Theseus, with 
whose supernatural prowess he contrasts the feebler 
powers of the generation, who went to the second 
war of Troy. The old orator does not mention 
Hercules in the same company with the worthies just 
enumerated, though Hercules, as we learn from other 
authorities, was a sworn friend of the Athenian hero. 
Plutarch, in bis life of Theseus, has collected nearly 
all that tradition had transmitted to later times of 
bis vtitties and warlike deeds. But we know of 
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no temple that was erected in honour of Theseus 
before the exiating edifice that bears bis name ; and 
this was not raised till after the close of the Persian 
wars, when Cimon transported his bones to Athens 
from the rocky island of Scyros, where he had died in 
exile. The fact of Cimon removing some bones to 
Athens can hardly be doubted: at least the event 
belongs to an epoch (about b. c. 465) when other 
fiicts, which would attract less attention than this, arc 
admitted on authority not much stronger than this 
story of Plutarch and Pausanias. It would seem 
not improbable that it was with some view of attract- 
ing the people of Attica to complete and embellish 
then- ruined metropolis, that a prudent statesman 
formed the idea of recurring to the traditional ori^a 
of their social system, and of making the revival of 
the name of Theseus serviceable to some project of 
more importance. The Faiiathen^c festival which 
had been instituted by Theseus when the separate 
communities of Athens were united under one tutelary 
deity, Athena, had indeed, as we learn from the his- 
tory of Hippias (Thucyd, i. 20), been continued as the 
great national festival. This however must have beat 
interrupted during the Persian wars, and was proba- 
bly neglected till the return of peace, security, and 
increasing wealth led to the celebration of the festival 
in its antient splendour, and the revival of tha 
memoryof Theseus by building his temple (b.c. 465). 
At a somewhat later period we may suppose that 
additional splendour was given to this festival, as 
the representation of it forms the subject of the frieze 
of the Parthenon, which will be the subject of a 
separate chapter. 

It is impossible to avoid making a comparison, or 
rather pointing out a contrast, between the historical 
sculptures of the Egyptian temples and those which 
decorated the public edifices of Athem. The gn»t 
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events of E g^tian history are associated with the name 
of a Rhamsesor Sesostris, and the exploits of the hero 
aie cut in almost imperistiable forms on the massive 
etrnctures of the Thebi^n edifices, or painted in hardly 
less durable colours on the interior of tombs and tem- 
ples. But though these works of art undoubtedly belong 
to a much more remote period than anything of which 
Athens has preserved a. trace, a large part of them 
represent, not the unsubstantial and obscure image of 
' mythic history, but the events of actual life and the 
scenes of real war. We see human figures carefully 
represented in appropriate costume, and nations dis- 
tinguished by characteristic differences ; here, at least, 
no monstrous form or combinations meet the eye ; 
every thing looks like the picture of truth. In the 
sculptures and paintings of the temple of Theseus 
there were both the possible and the impossible : there 
were his combats with robbers, with the wild bull of 
Marathon, and the boar of Crommyon ; and his con- 
tests with the warlike Amazons who invaded Attica, 
and the combats of the Centaurs and the Lapithffi, one 
of the favourite subjects of antient art. But we have no 
estant work of art relating to Theseus, and none, we 
believe, described by Pausanias, which is altogether 
free from the shadowy colouring of the mythus- 

In the war of Troy we find fifty Athenian ships 
enumerated under the command of Henestheus, bpt 
the Athenians are never mentioned in the other parts 
of the Iliad, as distinguishing themselves above the 
reel by any acts of valour : they are merged in 
the more general name of Achsi, Danai, end 
Ai^ii ; even the Myrmidones of Achilles, one of the 
warlike bands of Phthiotis, occupy a much more 
prominent station. Athens, at this period, could have 
been of no great importance as a commercial or a 
warlike dty ; nor can we suppose that its architectural 
improvements bad extended muvh beyond the foitifica- 
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tions of the Acropolis, and the building on its summit 
of the temple of Athentk Polias. and Erectheus. 

The oldest extant construction of Athens, we be- 
lieve to be the Felas^c wall on the north side of the 
Acropolis; not the work of a people invited into 
Attica for that purpose, but the work of the Abort- 
giues or the Pelasgi. The gradual decline of the 
power of the Felasgi in Attica, and the extinction 
of their name by the preponderance of another 
stock, cui hardly be doubted, though the progress of 
this change is entirely unknown. That their name 
should have been attached to a portion of the 
city under the Acropolis, as late as the time of 
Thucydides (ii. 17), is a decisive proof that the 
Pelasgi once occupied the spot, and also that they 
were once a component part of the city. There is 
hardly an antient city in Europe which does hot 
possess similar historical memorials. It is certain, 
however, that another race shared, at an early period, 
with the Pela^ the ground around the Acropolis, and 
this people it whs who gave, in course of time, a new 
distinctive appellation to the community ; just as we 
see from many instances in modem times, where the 
original settlers of a colony have been supplanted bjr 
a new race, whose name and language have gr&< 
dually predominated. The restless spirit of the Athe- 
nian people was well calculated to obscure a less 
enterprising and adventurous race. 

Two rival deities contendedforthehonour of giving' 
name to Attica, that is, two people disputed both for 
religious and political superiority. Poseidon, the god 
of the lonians, and Athena, the tutelary goddess of the 
people who bore her name, claimed the superiority ; 
and though it was conceded to Athena, Poseidon stilt 
maintained his ground in Attica. The temple on the 
high cliff of Sunium, the first object which the mariner 
would see on his approach to the Attic coastt w&g 
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dedicated to the great virgin goddess ; hut FoBeidon 
himsdf, though he perhaps had no abode there, nas 
the guardian of the sacred headland, to whom the 
sailor made his volive offering as he doubled the 
stOTmy cape, ot sought shelter in its havens from the 
dangers of shipwreck. In the Knights of Aristo- 
phanes, the chorus which is divided into two bodies, 
addresses respectively the god of the sea, "who loves 
the noise of the hoo& of horses and their neighing, 
. the guardian of the navy of Athens, the lord of the 
golden trident, the ruler of the dolphin, the deity 
adored at Sunium,''— and Pallas, " the guardian of 
tbe sacred city, the queen of a land the iiist in bottle, 
poetry, and might." It would appear as if the old 
Pelasgic worship gradually disappeared, and the union 
of the Ionian with the Athenian system formed the 
basis of the new social system. In the Panathenaic 
procession a sacred ship was carried, and it appears 
not unhkely that the naval games round Cape Sunium 
were connected with the festival of the less Pana- 
theneea (Ly»as. An-oXo-y. ^ujpo^oic.') But each spot 
in Attica, no doubt, had its deities ; and some were 
almost equally honoured with the tutelary goddess of 
the Acn^lis. The worship of the two goddesses at 
Eleusis, Demeter (Ceres), and Persephone (Proser- 
pine), the mother and the daughter, with the whole 
system of religious rites established at Eleusis, indi- 
cates another component part of Attic population. 
Eumolpus, a son of Poseidon, and Chione (snow), 
lierself a daughter of Boreas or the north wind, ac- 
cording to the story, came from Thrace, and founded 
the worship and temple of Ceres. Yet another legend 
seems to show that the worship of this goddess was 
not introduced into the plain of Eleusis, hut sprung 
up there. Triptolemus, the fevourlte of Ceres, first 
sowed the Rharian plain with grain, and man thug 
received the gift of corn. 

Coujlo 
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It would perhaps be loo much to contend that every 
various form of worship which a country possesses, 
is a proof of the intermixture of so many difiereut 
nations; but still there is no other hypothesis which 
will account for the endless variety of subordinate 
religious forms in such a town as Athens, than that of 
supposing a union of various families and peoples, 
many of them no doubt closely related, who succes- 
sively added to the population of the city of Athena. 
This is in strict conformity with the notion which 
Thucydides had of the gradual growth of the Athe- 
nian community. Each district, however Bmall, would 
have its genuine local deity, and it would have only 
OTt«f on the union of the Attic demi in one civil 
community each would still preserve its former guar- 
dian power, though all would submit to the warrifw 
virgin under whose auspices the new system was 
established by the least disputed of all titles, that of 
conquest. In this way by the accession of the rural 
deilies of the proviuce, and the foreign deities at various 
periods introduced into the system, there sprung up 
at Athens, as in many other cities, those almost innu- 
merable temples and religious rites, which while they 
mark a general system of toleration in the Greek 
cities are the most indisputable proof of the inter- 
mixture of the various branches of the nation. Any 
large commercial city of modern Europe exhibits the 
same phenomena in its motley population, and its 
various places of worship. 

It is of some importance for the student of Atheaiao 
art to form a clear conception of the religious system 
under which it was fostered, and for whose embellish- 
ment it was specially intended. Unfortunately the 
ordinary books to which he may refer on this subject, 
only t«nd to confiise him ; nor is the sulject itself 
free from difficulties, as Pausanias himself by his OWD 
confession otlen admits. But of this we may be sure, 
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that Ihe more strictly we can approach to the genuine 
mythuB unencumbered by accesBions of spurious 
pfrowth, the more exact conception shall we form of 
the nature and meaning of antient art, ajid especiaUy 
Athenian art. In oriler to attain this, the student 
should malie the antient writers his study, and not be 
guided too much by the explanations of those who 
prefer their own hypotheses to the trouble of inves- 
tigating the truth. The following quotation from 
Pausanias (i, 26) is worth attention ; " Botli the 
city and the whole country also are aacred to Athena ; 
for whatever deities it is customary for the people to 
worship in their respective demi, Athena is not the 
less held in honour by all. And many years hefoft 
the people of the demi were united in one state, they 
kU worshipped the statue of Athena which was kept in 
what was then called the city (Polls), but now merely 
the citadel (Acropolis), The story is that it fell from 
heaven ; but t shall not examine whether it was so or 

DOt." 

The oldest buildings at Athens, next to those on 
the Acropolis, were the temple of Olympian Jupiter, 
the Pythium, the temple of Ge (Earth), and that of 
Dionysus in Limne, all of which were on the south 
side of the Acropolis and in the direction of the foun- 
tain Enneacruooe. There were in this part also other 
a nf tent temples, says Thucydidcs (Ji. 15), which he 
does not specially name ; nor can we determine from 
his text to what precise epoch in antiquity he would 
refer tliese edifices. Athenian history is indeed 
almost a blank till the time of Solon and Pisistratus, 
nor can we go much beyond a conjecture as to its 
architectural history before the Persian wars. 

Colonel Leake thinks that " it was probably about 
the eighth century before the Christian era that the 
Athenians built the Hecatompedon, or great temple 
of Minerva, in the Acropolis, which waa then reo- 
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dered necessary by the inadequacy of the temple of 
Minerva Foliaa to the increased dimensions of Athens, 
and to the multitudea assembled from every part of 
Greece, by the growing celebrity of the Panathenaic 
festival*." 

At a later period (b. c. 561) came the tyranny of 
^sistratus, but neither he. nor his sons who suc- 
ceeded him, were hostile to the learning or the arts of 
Athens. Cicero iofonns us, that Fisistratus directed 
Homer's poems to be collected, and digested in the 
order in which we now have them-t-. He built the 
temple of Apollo Pythins, and laid the foundations of 
the great temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

In the expedition against Greece under Xenes, 
Athena was taken in the 4S0th year before Christ; 
and ten months afterwards was burnt by the Peruan 
general Mardonius. Herodotus, in his ninth book, 
has minutely described ^e latter event He says, 
Mardonius did not depart without setting fire to 
Athens, and levelling with the ground whatever 
remained entire of its walls, buildings, or temples. 
But Pausanias's account renders it probable, that 
the generality of the temples, and biuldings for 
pubUc usa, were not so utterly destroyed as Hero- 
dotus describes. Colonel Leake, whose local ac- 
quaintance with Athens, joined to his study of the 
antient writers, demands the greatest respect, says, 
" We have reason to believe that the Persians de- 
Bboyed the great temple of Minerva in the Acropolis 
so completely, that Themistocles had no scniples in 
applying the ruins to the repairing of the walls of the 

* TopAgt. of Athens, lutrod. p. tx. 

t " Qui) doctiar, iisdem illia lemportbus, buI cujos eloi^ueiilii. 
lileris iDilmcliar fuisie Iraditur, qu>ni Pielstrtli^ qui primus 
HDmeri libroa confuiDi aaltk tie dtapauitx dkilur ut nunc 
bltMinu*." Cic. da Oralore. 
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Acropolis; vhile vith regard to the Odeium, Erec- 
theium, Lensum, Anaeeium, and the temples of 
Venus, and those of Vulcan and Apollo Fythius, the 
destruction was confined to the roofs and combustible 
parts only ; so that they were probably left, together 
with a great number of the smaller fanes and heroa, 
in such a state that it was not difficult to restore them. 

"The new buildings," he adds, "which rose at 
Athens in the half century of her highest renown and 
riches, may he divided into those erected under the 
administrations of Themiatoclea, of Cimon, and of 
Pericles. Utility appears to have been the sole object 
of the first of these men. The private opulence and 
liberal disposition of Cimon inspired him with views 
of magnificence, which were completed by Pericles, 
at the expense of the tributary states. 

"The earliest of the buildings of Cimon was the 
temple of Theseus. The Po^cile, which was adorned 
with pictures, executed in part by the same artist who 
panted the Theseium, seems, from this circumstance, 
to have beennearlyof thesamedate. TheDionysiac 
theatre, principally intended to furnish a place of 
representation for the tragedies of ^schylus, was 
begun about the same period, although it was not 
finished until long afterwards*. The Stox, the Gym- 
nasia, and the embellishments of the Academy, and 
of the Agora, which Cimon executed in great part at 
his own expense, were probably the next in order; 
and it seems not to have been until after the battle of 
the Eurymedon, that the southern wall of the Acro- 
polis and the long walls were built, the expense of 
these works having been chiefly defrayed out of the 
Persian spoils. 

" For Pericles was reserved the compledon of the 
military works which Themistocles had conceived, 
and which Cimon had partly executed. He. made 
* By Lycurgui, tbe Ma of Lycophron, aboni 330 b. □, 
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eonsidemble progress also in tbe building: of the new 
Erechtheium; he constructed some of the Stos of 
the Ceramicus ; and probably repaired several of the 
temples destroyed by the Persians in various parts ot 
Attica.. But his great works were the entire con< 
structLon, from the foundations, of those magnificent 
buildiDgs the Mystic Temple of Eleusis, the Par- 
thenon, and the Fropyliea ; in all which we are at a 
loss whether most to admire the rapidity or the per- 
fection of the execution"." 

The termination of the Peloponnesian war (n. c. 
404) was not followed, as far as we know, by conse- 
quences injurious to the buildings of Athens. The 
Laced temonians, indeed, as a condition of the sur- 
render of the city, demanded the destruction of the 
Long Walls which joined the ports to the city, as 
well as of the walls of the PirEus ; both of which 
were demolished, though perhaps not entirely. 

The victory which the combined Athenian and Per- 
sian fleet under Conon, obtained off Cnidos, over the 
fleet of Lacedffimon (a. c. 323), restored to Athens for 
a time her.naval superiority ; and the singular spectacle 
of an Athenian and Persian acting against a Spartan 
force was followed by the presence of the two com- 
bined fleets in the Piraeus, With tlie aid of the sailors, 
and such labour as could be purchased for mOney, 
Conon restored the ruined walls of Athens ; and the 
gratitude of posterity viewed him as the second founder 
of the city, aud as having achieved this difficult un- 
dertaking in a way less objectionable than his pre- 
decessor Themisloclest Though we are generally 
accustomed to view the political power of Athens 
as on the decline after the Peloponnesian war, this is 
hardly a correct view of her situation, Tlie rage for 
foreign conquest, such as led to the Sicilian expedition, 

• Topogr. of Alliens, Inlfod, pp. xii. liii. 
t DeniiKtbenes, Leptin, 
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was somewhat subdued, but her power and influence 
were not entirely crippled ; and there can be little 
doubt that bet foreign commerce and population were 
at least not on the decline from the time of Conon 
to the age of Demosthenes, Lycurgus the orator, 
whom we hare already mentioned as the founder of 
the stadium which Herodes aflerwards embellished, 
was no less active in adding to the military defence of 
the city ; he was appointed a. commissioner for public 
works, and intrusted with the command of a very 
large sum of money ; and, as Plutarch* tells us, " he 
was indefatigable in superintending the works both 
in summer and winter. Being elected by the people 
to look after the military defences of the city he re- 
paired many parts of them ; he also fitted up a fleet of 
four hundred vessels ; he made the gymnasium in the 
Xiyceum and planted it with trees ; he built the F^- 
iRBtra and finished the Dionysiac theatre." — " Having 
found many works left incomplete he finiahed them, 
such as dock'yards and arsenals ; and be built the 
stone enclosure round the Fanathenaic stadium, Slc" 
Such were the services of this active contemporary 
of Demosthenes and Philip, who was undoubtedly a 
man of true taste, and felt a generous pride in adding 
to the beauty and comforts of his native city ; per- 
baps he hardly did less than Pericles himself, though 
unfortunately for his reputation no monument so 
durable as the Parthenon has transmitted his fame 
to the present day. He died b. c. S'2S, when Alexander 
was in Asia. There can be little doubt, then, that 
Athens continued to improve in her public buildings 
from the time of Pericles to the period of the Mace- 
donian supremacy, and every successive age must 
have added to those almost countless works of art 
which were destined to be the prey of a Roman con- 
queror. 

• Lift of I^nrgus. Wytteubach's edit. )v. 37&, fto. 
r 3 
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The picture which Dicsarchus, a traveller id the 
third century before the Christian «ra, gives of Athens 
is curious and interesting^, being the last distinct view 
that we have of- it before the calamities that over- 
whelmed it. The Greek text is unfortunately so cor- 
rupt that the whole of it is not translatable. " The 
approach to Athens is pleasant, and well cultivated, 
having in its aspect something humanizing. The city 
itseir is very dusty and ill supplied with water, and 
the streets, owing to the antiquity of the place, are 
crooked and irregular. The greater part ofthe houses 
are mean, though a few are good ; and the first view 
of the place by a stranger might almost lead him to 
doubt if this be the Athens bo much talked of. After 
a while he would be^n to think it was the true 
Athens. Here is the finest theatre in the world, and 
the noble temple of Athena called the Parthenon, 
which rises above the theatre and astonishes the spec- 
tator. The Olympinm is indeed unfinished, but the 
magnitude of the design is wonderful ; if it were 
completed, it would be the noblest building in the 
world. There are three gymnasia — the Academia. 
Lyceium, and Cynosarges, all planted with trees and 
laid out in grass." ''B' . ■ ;■ . ' -■" ' ^ ' , . , 

The first great misfortune that befel the city after 
the Feloponnesian war, was the devastation of the 
suburbs by the fiflh Philip of Macedon, against 
whom the Athenians had Joined Attains and the Rho- 
dians (b. c. 300). Afler the Romans had seized on 
Chaleis, in Eubcea, which was in alliance with Philip, 
that vigorous monarch marchedstraightway to Athens, 
with the hope of taking the city by surprise. Failing 
in this, he turned his vengeance against the monu- 
ments that adorned the suburbs of Athens. The 
Cynosarges, with its temple of Hercules, its gymna- 
sium and trees were destroyed : the Lyceum shared , 
the same iate ; and even the monunienla ofthe dead / 
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did not escape. AfUr a short absence in the Pelo- 
ponnesus the savage plunderer came again, and stung 
to madness by an unsuccessful attempt on Eleuais 
and the Pirseus, he determined to take ample ven- 
geance. He burnt and destroyed the temples that 
a<iomed the little towns of Attica, many of vfhich no 
doubt were beautiful specimens of art, and had been 
erected with much of that profusion of taste and labour 
which characterized the finished works of Athens. 
"The province of Attica," says Livy*, "was adorned 
lo a surprising degree with temples; which was 
owing no less to the abundance of marble at hand 
than to the talent of the native architects. On these 
the king exercised all his fury. Not satisfied with 
throwing down the temples and the statues, he made 
his men break the stones in pieces that the ruins 
might not contain a single mass entire." There can 
be no doubt that the loss in works of art sustained 
din-ing this invasion must have been very consider- 
able. 

From the time of the Persian invasion to the 
capture of the city by Sylla (b.c. 87), Athens her- 
self had escaped the immediate evils of war : her 
fleets had been destroyed, her long walls beaten 
down, and her fields ravaged, but an enemy had 
never yet pillaged her temples and disfigured her 
beautiful edifices. This event, which a little pru- 
dence might perhaps have prevented, wan brought 
about by the folly of her own people. Aristion, a 
feeble and worthless Athenian, had induced the 
turbulent and discontented citizens to take the part 
of Mithrtdates against the Bomans, and at the same 
time had contrived to put himself at the head of 
affairs, though he had as httle pretensions to gene- 
rtilship SB to honesty. Archelaus, a Greek, who com- 
manded for MithridateG occupied the Fiieeus, and the 
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demagi^ue had the care of the city and Acropolis. 
Sylla, with the Roman army, soon made his appear- 
ance, and commenced a most desperate attack both 
on the city and the I^roens ; he spared neither labour 
nor expense, being bent on (jfetUng possession of 
Athens. The trees of the sacred groves round Athens, 
which we must suppose to have been replaced since 
Philip's visit, were all cut down to supply materiala 
fi>r the siege, while repeated attacks were made on 
the city. Famine had reduced the Athenians to the 
utmost extremity, so that they were obliged to live on 
boiled leather and grass, before the place was finally 
taken by assault. At last, the Roman soldiers en< 
tered at midnight, with full liberty to kill and plunder; 
nor vrere they slow in availing themselves of the 
permission granted by the ferocious general. " The 
blood," says Plutarch, " stained the whole Ceramicua 
as far as Dipylum, and ran down through the gates." 
The abominable wretch Aristion, who had been re- 
veiling in luxury, while the people were dying of 
hunger, fled to the Acropolis, which he was soon com- 
pelled to surrender. According to Faiisanias, Sylla 
dragged him from the Parthenon, and put him to 
death. The defence of the Piraeus by Archelaus, 
caused the Romans no small difficulty, owing to tile 
complicated nature of the works and the strength of 
the Munychia to which Archelaus had retreated. It 
was not till the Greek general embarked from the 
Munychia and left it to the Romans, that their vic- 
tory was complete. The long walJs were now de- 
stroyed, the Piraic fortifications with the maritime 
city were reduced to an insignificance from which they 
never recovered, and the commerce of Athens, even 
under the Emperors, never became important enough 
to revive the decayed Pineus. Though the city doubt- 
less received occasional improvements, as we know 
from exisUng monimients, its reslotation to any thing 
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like its former splendour must be referred, as Pausaaias 
has remarked, to the time of the Emperor Hadrian. 

Yet Athens, even before the ChristiBn era, reco- 
vered her importance so far as to be a school which 
the Roman youth frequented for the higher species 
of instruction which couid not yet be had at home. 
The son of Cicero was sent here by his father, who 
was himself an admirer and a proficient in the lan- 
guage of Greece, and had studied philosophy at 
Athens while on his tour before commencing his pro- 
fessional career; and Horace", as he tellsusiiimself in 
some of his most beautiful lines, perfected his know- 
ledge of the Greek philosophy in the schools of Athens. 

"BomiE tiulriri niihi conligil, Uque docerl 
Iraius Qraili quonlum nocuiasel Achilles, 
Adjecera bODv paulo plus arils Athenffi ; 
Scilicet ut curvo possem dignoscere recloni, 
Alque inter Sjlvaa Academi qiuerece veium." 

" It WW my rortune lo be bred and taught 
At Rome, what woes CDraged Achilles wrought 
To Greece: kind Athens ;e( improved nij pvt( 
With some small tincture ol ingenuoaa arts, 
To learn ■ right line from a curve, and rova 
la search of wisdom through the museful grove." 

The civil wars roused the future poet from his 
retreat. But the battle of Philippi, in which he hap- 
pened to be ou the vanquished side, taught him tt^t 
fighting was not his element. He turned again to 
the cultivation of the Grecian models, and enriched 
the literature of his country with one of her most 
durable and noble monuments. 

Kor were the buildings of Athens entirely neg- 
lected between the time of Sylla's conquest, and the 
embellishments of the age of Hadrian. It is a &ct 
which bears strong testimony to the moral influence 
of Athenian writers, that after the downfel of her 
« EplBt.Ub. ii.2. 
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political power, foreign kii^ and potentates Beemeil 
to riral one another in beautifying and improTing a 
dty which all instructed Greeks regarded as the great 
intellectual metropolis of their nation. Atiobazanes 
the second of the name, one of the Oreek sovereigns 
of Cappadocia, whose kingdom rose out of the ruins of 
Alexander's empire, contributed to repair some damage 
sustained during the siege. We have before alluded 
to the munificence of An<iochus Epiphanes, king of 
Syria, who began to raise the great temple of Jupiter 
Olyrapius, which had already been commenced, as we 
have seen by the eitraot from, Dictearchua, on a scale 
of prodigious size. 

Under the Romans, indeed, Athens was treated 
at once with indulgence and dislinction. They rever- 
enced her as the mother of the arts ; and from Ceesar 
to Theodosius the First there were few emperors who 
neglected to confer, not only protection, but benefits 
on the city. The antient renown of Athens could 
not but be remembered by the Roman people. When 
Maximus was sent to rule Greece, in the time of 
Trajan, Pliny gave him this exhortation: "You will 
revere the gods and their founders. You will respect 
their pristine glory, and even their age. You will 
honour them for the famous deeds which are truly, 
nay, for those which are ^bulously, recorded of them. 
Remember, it is Athens which you approach." 

But Athens owed, as Pausanias lus remarked, 
her restoration and increased splendour to the Em- 
peror Hadrian. If we possessed a better account of 
this emperor's life, it would be a matter of no small 
curiosity to trace him in his progresses through his 
dominions, while cities and temples rose at his 
bidding, and treasures, probably raised by no very 
scrupulous means, were exhausted on the splendour 
of architectural decoration. Hadrian was undoubtedly 
a superstitious man, and yet religion in him was also 
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a matter of state policy; he knew the importance of 
attaching a people to the religious rites of their nation 
by the splendour of ceremony and the magnificence 
of outward display. He knew also that the priest- 
hood of a nation, if conciliated by his government, 
was the great bulwark against popular tumult and 
the restless de^re of unprofitable change. 

Hadrian, who had been archon of Athens before 
he became emperor, displayed his affection for het 
by unbounded liberality. He finally completed the 
temple of Jupiter OljTnpius, which Antiochus Epi- 
phanes had constructed upon the Ibundations laid by 
Pisistratus three hundred years before. 

His principal architectural works at Athens have 
been already enumerated, but we should not omit to 
mention among them one which was of prime neces- 
sity, and in which the Romans more than in any 
other were proud of displaying their magnificence. 
Hadrian laboured to remove from Athens the reproach 
of " dryness and dust," by commencing the construc- 
tion of an aqueduct from the Cephiaus, near An- 
chesmos, which Antoninus Pius completed. 

It was in the reign of Antoninus Pius that Pau- 
sanias, a native of Syria, travelled in Greece, and 
wrote the first professed antiquarian work that is now 
extant. Though blindly superstitious, and treating 
with profound respect even the most absurd and 
ridiculous usages, he was yet a carefi^ observer, and, 
we have reason to believe, a faithful chronicler. He 
seems, from the incidental notices which he gives of 
himself, to have been a very great traveller, and, in- 
deed, to have visited nearly every country that was 
celebrated in the antient world. His work, in ten 
books, entitled a ' Feriegesii,' or Tour of Greece, is 
certainly one of the most valuable works that has 
been preserved, both for the topography and arts of 
Greece south of the range of (Eta. Though neither 
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a model of elegance as to style, and oflen obscure 
both from the author's peculiar tasle and the corriip- 
tioD of his lex.1, it contains such a vast variety of 
historical, topographical, and mythological details, par- 
ticularly in reference to works of art, that it will ever 
be a favourite book with those who study the history 
of the Greek nation. When we reflect on the long 
list of temples, statues, pictures, and other pnblic 
decorations of the Greek towns that Pausanias oAen 
briefly and unsatisfactorily describes, we are filled 
with amazement at the accumulated treasures which 
Greece must at that time have possessed. That she 
still possesses many of them buried beneath her soil, 
can hardly be doubted ; and we may confidently an- 
ticipate that some of them will, before long, be 
brought to light. Pausanius' description of AUiens, 
it has often been remarked, is brief and unsatisfac- 
tory; and he has sometimes omitted details with which 
he must have been familiar, and which lo us would 
have been of the highest interest But a careful 
study of the first book of his work (the Attica) will 
still show that Athens must, at this time, have pre- 
sented a more gratifying spectacle to the lover of the 
arts than at any previous period. The great works 
of the Republic still remained in all their original 
beauty and perfection, while to them were added the 
embellishments of succeeding ages, and those of the 
munificent emperors the contemporaries of Pausanias. 
The number of statues and bronze figures alone must 
have been prodigious. Sylla, it is true, and hi3 
soldiers carried off some plunder from the city ; but 
there is no evidence to show that they impoverished 
Athens of her works of art. Gold and silver were 
the objects of their cupidity ; and, fortunately, beauty 
of form is more displayed in the less costly material 
of marble and bronze. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion there may be cu the injury which Athens sua- 



tained from Nero's passion for colleciing statues, it 
is certain that the evidence of his pliinderiiig Athens, 
and specially the Acropolis, is hardly reconcilable 
with Pausanias' account of the place ; and it is further 
remarkable, that in the numerous incidental notices 
by antient writers of works of art which had been 
transferred to Rome, the name of Athena hardly ever 
occurs, while the names of other Greek cities are often 
particularly mentioned. 

We have already briefly noticed Athens as a school 
of philosophy for the Romans in the time of Cicero. 
It became afterwards, with Tarsus and Alexandria, one 
of the great seals of education in the eastern world, 
as we learn from Strabo ; and it flourished also at a 
later period as a school of rhetoric to which youths 
resorted even from the most distant eastern provinces 
of the Roman Empire. Marcus Aurelius encouraged 
the school of Athens, by endowing; four professorships 
of philosophy and one of rhetoric, thus putting the 
education of the city on a sure basis by providing for 
those whose business it was to teach. This, it has been 
observed, was, however, a local regulation; professors 
of rhetoric or philosophy were at this period, as a 
general principle, entirely dependent on their fees, 
and, as a general consequence, poor. We may rather 
admire the liberality than the judgment of the Em- 
peror in the nature of his endowment, which shows 
liowever the class of studies on which youth at that 
time were employed. A chair of political philosophy 
is also mentioned by one author as among the 
endowments of M. Aurelius, but political philosophy 
under the Roman Empire, if such a chair existed, 
must have been rather a limited and barren subject*. 

• For a further developmenl of this subject the reader a 
referred loan article In the second number of the QuatleKf Juurnal 
of Education, vol.i. p. 240, entitled 'The School of Atheu 
during the Decline of the Raman Empire.' 

VOL. 1. a 
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To determine the epodi when Atfaens euSered most, 
or when she first became the prey of the destroyer, is 
not very easy. Christianity made but slow progress 
in this city, and the monuments of Paganism, as well 
as the study of (jreek learning, maintained them- 
selves in Athens at least as long as in any other city. 
1^ decline of Grecian art was necessarily connected 
with the decUne of her religion, and when the power 
of producing what was beautiful had been lost, we 
may fairly suppose that the taste for preserving what 
existed, would also die away. The more active work 
of demohtion, which the early Christians exercised 
under the sanction of the Christian Emperors, is sup- 
posed not to have commenced at Athens when the 
new religion acquired complete ascendancy. The 
temples of course were seized by the Christians, and 
the Pagans were turned out of them, a process which 
we cannot imagine to have taken place in a very 
quiet manner; nor can we suppose that the Christians 
would tolerate in the edifices devoted to their own 
worship, those statues and paintings which were a 
substantial and an essential part of the Pagan wor- 
ship. We may fairly conclude, then, that before the 
visit of Alaric, tlte temples of Athens had lost much 
of their embellishments and had undergone such other 
changes as suited them for Christian churches. We 
need not, however, suppose that any violent damage 
was done to the chief edifices, though many minor 
ones must certainly have fallen into decay for want 
of attention, or have kieen used in the course of time 
for the repair or alteration of the larger temples. 

In the time of Arcadius and Honorius, Athens was 
invaded by Alarie, king of the Goths. We may Bup~ 
pose that Alaric, as far as he was capable, removed 
her treasures of antiquity ; but Colonel Leake denies 
the assertion of Synesius, that he converted her stately 
structures into piles of ruin ; or that Athens was 
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■tripped of every thiug that waa either splendid or 
remarkable. 

For want of sufficient authorities, it ia difficnlt to 
sajr what effect the founding of Constantinople had on 
the condition of Athens with reference to its edificei. 
The new city, it is trae, received part of its omamenta 
from Rome, but the successors of Constontine on the 
throne of the east ot^n applied for similar purposes 
to the cities of Qreece, and among them, we may con- 
jecture, to Athens, though we hare but few materials 
on which to ground our opinion. The absence of 
positive evidence as to some of the greatest works of 
Greece having been taken to Constantinople is not 
decisive against the fact, when we know with certainty 
that tome works of art were carried away to embellish 
the new capital. Justinian is said to have brought 
columns from Athens when he was building the 
church of St. Sophia, and we think hardly any sup- 
position but that of a large part of the materials of 
Athens having been carried off, will account for the 
enormous mass that has disappeared. The Turks in 
later times have often done what Justinian, and pro- 
bably other emperors did : the mosques at Adrianople 
contain materials brought even from the island of 
Cyprus. 

The history of Athens after the decline of its 
■chools, and the complete ascendancy of the Christian 
religion, is almost a blank ; and it would be of little 
use here, to follow the obscure history of its fortunes, 
to the time of the crusaders, and throi^h the stormy 
periods that followed the Frank conquest of Constan- 
tinople in 1204. The little that is known is hardly 
worth recording. 

One fitct, however, is certain, that Athens, once 
the most beautiful city in Greece, now became (o the 
world an obscure town, and was but little heard of till 
the middle of the Meenth century. At that period we 
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find mention of it in the wars of the Greek Emperors, 
the Turks, and the Venetians. It was taken in 1427 
by the Sultan Morat; aflerwards by the Spaniards: 
it then belonged to the Venetians; and in 1455 was 
taken by Mohammed the Second. Mohammed, as 
Chalcocondylas relates, when he had finished the war 
with the despot of the Morea, four years after, sur- 
veyed the city and Acropolis with admiration '. In 
1464 the Venetians surprised the city, but quitted it 
with their plunder ; leaving it to the Turk, with whose 
empire it remained till 1687, when it was again 
taken by the Venetians; bnt retaken by tbe Turks a 
short time after. 

The English reader, who would enter into more 
minute inquiries as to the history and vicissitudes of 
Athens, may consult Meursius de Fortuna Athena- 
riim, the various histories of Greece, Chandler's 
Travels in Greece, Colonel Leake's Topogriq)hy of 
Athens, and Wilkins' Atheniensia. 

Dr. Chandler, having noticed the landing of the 
Venetians at the Pineus in 1464, says, "It is re- 
markable, that after these events Athens was agtun 
in a manner forgotten. So lately as about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the dty was commonly be- 
lieved to have been utterly destroyed, and not to 
exist, except in a few huts of poor fishermen. Crueius, 
a learned and inquisitive German, procured more 
authentic information from his Greek correspondents 
residing in Turkey, which he published in 1584, to 
awaken curiosity, and to promote further discoveries. 
One of these letters is from a native of Nauplia, a 
town near Argos, in the Morea. The writer says, 
" that he had been often at Athens, and that it still 

• —riri In rifiiit J lixriXiit, jui rii ri ixrrttijr Sui/itrti 
h SnifiMti IviiiTt, CliBlcocondylu de Ribiu Turc. lib, a. 
p. 243. 
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contiuned things worthy to be Rcen," eome of which 
he enumerates, and then subjoins, " but why do I 
dwell on this place ? it is as the skin of an animml 
which has been long dead •." 

The destruction caused to the sculptures of the 
Parthenon at the close of the Venetian campaign in 
the Gulf of Corinth and the Morea, under the Oa- 
nerals Morosini and Coningsmark, in 1697, will be 
hereafter more particularly noticed. A Journal of the 
Campaign, printed by order of the R«public, was 
tran^aled and published in England in a quarto 
pamphlet in 16SR. The portion wtiich relates to the 
attack on Athens is here extracted. 



" Having fetcb'd their compass round about the 
Morea, after the surrender of MissiCra at discretion, 
and the ruin of all Malvaaia with bombs, to let those 
haughty Turks understand the power of the Serene 
Republic, his Excellency the Lord Admiral, having 
rendezvouz'd his fleet within the Streight of Corinth, in 
the Gulph of Egena, had an earnest desire to put an 
end to this year's caminign with the conquest of the 

■ Chandler, Travel) in Greece, edit 1825, p. 40. Crusiiu, 
howeter, in hi> AnnoUliom on t)if Turco-Grscii, »;■, Ibit 
Athens in 1578, aa Sjmeon Cabeailaa wrote lo him from Byian- 
tiam, conaistecl of three wardi or diviaioua; wat lii or aeven 
miiei to circuit ; ud had twelve ihoueand inhabitanU. Turco* 
Gnecia, fol. Baa. 13S4, p. 193. Theudosiua Zyganulai, ttw 
natire of Naiiplii quoted by Dr. Chandier, amnng the butldinge 
which he noticea Qamea (he Panlheon — " t'lKaia/itii nxUrm rint 

im^int UAa'rw; %mi »»-■, ni hliu." The Qreek, eveo at 
that lime, thought the Kulplurea divine. This wai in 1578. The 
folloviag ii the original of the paasage which comparei Atheua (o 
the ikin of a dead animal: " 'AX^ ri rSt 'AlmiT funirtiii, 
ft^xftXtyS, iifita Xiifhirn «v raXmi mi {tim." Ut lUpri 
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Ne^Topont, so iQUch by him deur'd; but consider- 
ing, tf^tlier with the other superior conimanders and 
sea-captains who are admitted to council, not only the 
difticullies of the seBSon, far advanc'd in the year, 
but the numerous garrison, of above five thousand 
foot, which guarded that precinct, and the opposition 
which the scrasquier might make, with the unanimous 
consent of the whole council, the siege of Athens was 
agreed upon, to make way the next season for the 
conquest of the Negropont. 

" Thereupon, the men of war being sent away to 
this island in a distinct squadron, to amuse the enemy, 
and draw the serasquier thither with his forces, they 
steer'd directly toward Port Draco, the twentieth in 
the evening, and the nest morning reach'd the port, 

" On the twenty-first they landed all their militia, 
horse and foot, but not so much as one Turk appear'd 
in the field ; whereupon they pass'd on to Athens, 
and made themselves masters of the town, which is 
only inhabited by the Greeks, while the Ottomans 
were retir'd into the upper enclosure. 

" His Excellency, understanding the strong situHtioti 
of the place, because he would not be cooatrain'd to 
ruin it with his bombs, summon'd the defendants to a 
surrender : but the enemy retum'd answer by word of 
mouth, that they were resolv'd to hold out. 

" The twenty-second, two mortar-pieces of five 
hundred, and two pieces of cannon of fitly, with two 
lesser guns of twenty, were landed, which were easily 
brought to the batteries that were rising, because the 
way was smooth and level, and but six miles in 
length. 

"On the twenty-third they went on with their 
work in raising their batteries, during which labour 
Serjeant-major Perez, of the regiment of Cleuters, 
dy'd the twenty-fourth at night, of a wound receiv'd 
by a musket bullet. 
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" The twenty-third, four more {p«at guns, two of 
fifty, and two of twenty, with two mortar-pieces, were 
landed and brought to the battery. 

"The twenty-BJith, they began to play with their 
bombs upon the fortress ; one of which fell amonff 
their ammunition, and fired a great part of it, to tha 
great terror of the besie^d, whose defences began to 
foil (hem, their parapets being ruin'd, and their great 
guns dismounted. 

" The twenty-seventh, this day the trenches were 
opened in order to make the approaches, and to ad- 
vance under the walls. 

" The twenty -eighth, towards evening, through the 
continual playing of our bombs, which fell all into 
the small enclosure, there happen 'd another great fire, 
which encreasing upon the fuel of the houses, and the 
continual playing our bombs, endnr'd so furious all 
that day and the nest night, that the enemy, astonish'd 
to see their houses and their goods consum'd, and 
their families burti'd, resolv'd to hang out a white 
flag, and with earnest and loud cries toward the bat- 
tery of the Buper-intendent, Count Felice, begg;'d 'em 
to fling no more bombs; which the Count under- 
standing caus'd all hostility to cease. Whereupon 
General Coningsmark gave leave for five hostages to 
come forth, who being sent to the Lord Admiral and 
Captain General, the following capitulations were 
agreed upon; which being translated into the Turk- 
ish idiom, one copy was sign'd by the hostages afore- 
mentioned, and the other sent to the fortress for 
punctual performance. 

" His Excellency was glad of this advantage ; for 
Iho" tlie enclosure were but small, yet it would have 
cost a great deal of time, and loss of much blood, to 
have mastet^d it, by reason of the strength of tha 
situation. 
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" Moreover, it was of g^at conaequence, because it 
commands not only a country of spacious extent, but 
also a large and wealthy city lying under it ; a place 
of great trade for several sorts of merchandize that 
are brought to this town ; and which will, therefore, 
in time of peace, bring great revenue to the public 
treasury",'' 

The changes which occurred in the state of Athens, 
says Colonel Leake, between the Venetian siege and 
the time of Chandler, were so small, that Chandler 
found it sufBcient for the explanation of his top<^ta- 
phj, to insert a copy of the plan of Athens published 
by Fanelli, from the Venetian engineers't'. 

The alterations subsequent to Chandlers time harO 
been considerable. The descent of the Albanians into 
Greece, which followed the insurrection excited in the 
Morea by the Russians, obliged the Athenians to sur- 
round their city with a wall. 

In 1821 Athens underwent a siege, but neither 
then, nor in 1836, when the Seraskier, Redschid 
Pasha, again besieged the town and bombarded the 
Acropolis, was serious injury done to the temples. 
In the former year, at the instigation of Lord Strang- 
ford, who was then ambassador to the Porte, orders 
were issued from the Grand Vizier to the Governor- 
General of the Morea, for the protection, as tar as the 
Turks could ensure it, of the monuments of antiquity. 

A still later siege is said to have done considerable 
damage to the pillars of the temples, and to have 
thrown some of them down. 

SeveraJ important remains in Athens and its neigh- 
bourhood, and even more than one temple, have dis- 
appeared since Chandler wrote his Travels. The 
Ionic temple on the Ilissus, which in Stuart'i time, 

* Journal of the Campaign, pp. 37-39, 
f Topogr. of Athens, In trad. p. cv. 
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about 1759, was in tolerable preservation, had so 
efiecLually disappeared when Lord El^n was in 
Greece, that literally even its foundation could not 
be ascertmned*. Another temple, near Olympia, had 
shared a similar fete within the recoUec^n of persons 
then livinf^'f. The eagerness of individual visitors, 
too, to possess specimens of Athenian art, has caused 
numerous relics to be carried from this city to other 
countries beside England. 

Various sculptured ornaments from edifices on the 
Acropolis, and one or two from the Parthenon, occupy 
conspicuous places in the Gallery of the Louvre |; 
these were obtained under the influeuce of the French 
embassy before the Revolution ; and, as has been 
already noticed, the same agents who had procured 
them were stated to have been remaining durii^ 
Lord Elgin's embassy, wailing only the return of 
favour to renew their operalions§. Some fragments 
from the Parthenon are preserved in the Royal Mu- 
seum at CopenhageiL They were brought thither by 
Captain Hartmaud in 1688||. Chandler, in his Tra- 
vels, vol. ii. p. 63, Oi.f. edition, says, " We purchased 
two fine fragments of the frieze which we found in- 
serted over doorways in the town ; and were pre- 
sented with a beautiful trunk, which had fallen from 
the metopes, and lay neglected in the garden of a 
Turk." Barry, too, in his works, vol. ii. p. 162, 
mentions, that some fragments of the frieze had been 
recently offered to the Royal Academy of London. 

* MemoTandum ot tbe Earl of Elgin'* Purauiu in Qreeee, 4(o. 
1810, p. 4. 

t Ibid. 

{ The fngment of ihe rriezs contilning Mien figures, dctiched 
b; Ihe Counl de Choiieul Oouffier, will b« ipokeo o! hereiLfler. 

^ Memorandum ul supr. p. vi. 

11 See VoTigea el Recberches en QcSce, pu P. 0. BrQadilKl) 
fol. Pu. 1830, p. 173. 
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PtAN AND PROPORTIONS OF THE flRECIAN TEMPLES. 

The Oreelts are supposed by some to have bor- 
rowed the idea and form of their temples from the 
Egyptians ; but Mr, Wllkins thinks the temples of 
Greece show so great a similarity in the distribution 
and proportion of their parts, as to wajranC the con- 
clusion that they were studiously copied from some 
one great model, which model he conceives to have 
been the second temple of Jerusalem. This opioion 
we merely state for the consideration of others. If 
the Greeks followed no foreign pattern, we mast 
consider them as the inventors of their own style, 
since their temples, from the earliest to the latest, with 
which we are acquainted, are evidently constructed 
upon fixed principles. It seems the most probable 
supposition that the type of their temples was a coil- 
struction of wood. Among the many volumes which 
have perished by time and accident, or have been par- 
posely destroyed, are the invaluable treatises of cer- 
tain Greek writers on architecture. If these re- 
mained, accurate data would be furnished to us of the 
principles upon which the architects, proceeded, and of 
the harmony and symmetry of their designs. Her- 
mogenes is recorded as the author of a treatise on the 
Ionic Temple of Diana at Magnesia, and of another 
on the Temple of Bacchus at Teus. Pausanias was 
scanty in his details of the Parthenon, because Ictinus, 
the architect, had himself written a treatise upon its 
construction. Four books are said to have been writ- 
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ten by Polemo, and iifleea by Heliodorua Upon the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

The plan of the generality of the temples of Greece 
and her colonies was that of a simple parallelogram. 
In some of the smaller structures a. row of columns 
was placed only in front ; but in most cases tbere was 
a TOW both in front and rear* ; and the superior tem- 
ples were surrounded by one or even two ranges of 
coltimns, resting on a base composed of several steps. 
The rods of these temples were usually formed in two 
inclined planes, extending from front to rear, meeting 
in a ridge over the middle, and fanning a triangular 
pediment or gable end at each extremity. Above the 
walls, at the angles of the building, weve generally 
placed acroteria or pedestals, which rose through the 
roof to about the level ofthe centre of the tympanum-f-. 
These were intended to bear statues or vases. The 
porch or portico in front ofthe temple was called the 
pronaos, that in the rear the posticum. 

The interior of the temple was divided into two or 
more parte. The naos, cella, or body of the building, 
was the part into which the worshippers were admit- 
ted; and at one extremity was, sometimes, as in the 
Parthenon, an apartment called the opisthodomos, 
which contained the treasures of the temple, or of the 
Etnte, into which the priest or the chief magistrates 
only were allowed to enter. The interior of the cella 
was usually without ornament |, and it generally 
received its light from the entrance only ; though in 

* The temple of Themii h*d odI]i ODe porlico. See the loiiiui 

t The IriiDgular ipace included between (he extremilies aFlha 
■loping tidea oft roof, on the Cue of a. building, and the cornicci 
ofthe pediment. 

1 This vu not the cue with the celU of lh« (emple of Apollo 
Epicuriu) It Fhig^ia, where ihe frieze formed auoraanentot the 
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some instances, in the hypsthral templesi it WEis, ss 
the name implies, left open to the sky. 

The simplest form of the rei.'tangiilar temple was 
that in which the two side walls were carried out from 
the naos to form the porch at one or both extremities 
of the building. These projecting walls were termi- 
nated on the front or on both faces of the building by 
pilasters, which thus situated, were called ants ; and 
hence this Und of temple was said to be in antU. 
When columns were placed at one extremity of the 
building, in advance of the line joining the ante, the 
temple was said to be pnatyU. If columns were 
placed in a similar way at both extremities of the 
building, it was said to be amphi-prottifie. A tem- 
ple having columns entirely surrounding the wttlls 
was ceSXeAperipteral. When the exterior ofa temple 
was not surrounded by a peristyle or colonnade, the 
temple was said to be apieroL A temple was of the 
kind called dipteral, when it had two ranges of 
columns resting on the pavement, and entirely 8ur~ 
rounding the naos. When there were two rows of 
columns in front and rear, and only a single row on 
each flank, the temple was said to be pteudo-dipteral. 
A temple was called hypcethral when it had a row 
of columns in the interior at some distance from eacU 
of the fourwalls. Hyptethral temples being those of 
the greatest magnitude, had generally the double 
rang-e of columns surrounding the naos on the exte- 
rior, and contained in their interior two tiers or orders 
of columns, placed one above another ". The walks 
round the exterior of the body of tlie temples were 
called pteromata. 

Vitruvius says, " If there were nothing to prevent 
it, and the use of the edifice allowed it, the temple 
was to have such an aspect that the statue in the cell 

« As ID Ihc lemple at Ptaituia, 
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night have its face towards the wert; so that those 
-who entered to sacrifice, or make offerings, m^ht 
have their faces to the east as well as to the statue in 
Uie temple. Hence all altars of the gods were placed 
toward the east If the nature of the place did not 
permit this, the temple was to be turned, so that the 
greater part of the city might be seen from it. So 
if temples were erected on the road-side, they were to 
be placed so that those passing by might look toward 
them and pay their obeisance *." 

The aspect of the temple at Rhamnus was fifleen 
degrees to the south of east. The temple of Phiga- 
leia, as we shall hereafter mention, stood nearly north 
and south, 

Ttie ascent to the generality of the Grecian temples 
was by three steps. The temple of Theseus at 
Athens, bein^ to a -hero or inferior deity, had only 
twof. 

The floor of the cella in Grecian temples was 
almost invariably above that of the portico, never 
below it. In some instances, as at PKstum and 
Agrigentum, the ascent to the.cella was considerable. 
The Puthenon is the only temple known where the 
pavement of the cella was on the same level with that 
of the pronaos and posticus. 

The orders of architecture used in the Grecian 
temples were three, the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian |. The Doric was the earliest, and ex- 
tremely mmple in its fono. The columns representing 
posts or trunks of trees, were placed on a basement of 
atone to prevent them from sinking into the ground. 
The Ionic order had its rise in Asia Minor, and pre- 
vuled chiefly in the Asiatic states of Greece. The 
most beautiful example of this order now remaining 

• Viirav. lib. tli. chsp. 5. 1 1""'"' Antifi' ^ol. i. p. 6. 

t LardElgiD'a callccliDn con(aini» CDOiplWe leiiea of capltaU 
oftbe Itarea ordars, 
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in the world ia a column in the £1^n collection brou|^t 
from the temple of Erectheua at AtheDE. The Co* 
rinthian order, fLccording to an old and well-knowD 
tradition, originated in wxident ; an acanthus plant 
ftt Corinth shot its foliage about a tile placed on a 
basket, which being seen by aa architect, was adopted 
for the capital of a pillar. 

Of the Doric order we have remains of templea at 
^gina, Segeste, Agrigeutum, in the temple of 
Theseus and the Farthenoa at Athens, at Cora, in 
the country of the Volsd, in the island of Delos, at 
Fhigaleia, Rhatnnus, and the temple of Minerva 
at Syracuse. 

Of the Ionic order, the joint temple of Minervs 
Polias and Erectheus at Athens is now the principal 
remaining specimen. An Ionic temple formerly ex- 
isted on the south bank of the Ilissus, near Athena. 
!the temple of Diana at Ephesus was of this order, 
aa were the temples of Bacchus at Teos, of Apollo 
Didymffius near Miletus, and of Minerva PcJias at 

Of the Corinthian order we have no templeof early 
OreclBn construction now remaining *. Pausanias 
informs us that the temple of Minerva at Tegea, built 
by Scopaa about 385 b, c, had both Doric and 
Corinthian pillars; and tins order appears to have 
been used, at an earlier or later period, in the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius at Athens. That the Coriu- 
thtan was once a favourite order in Greece cannot be 
doubted; the paucity of its remains is, with some 
probability, accounted for, by supposing that when 
the Romans became possessed of the country they' 
transported the columns to Italy, 

* The choragic monumeDt of Ljsicratea at Athens, built about 
the jeu 335 before Chrirt, ia not coDiidttcd h«l« M a OnEian 
ttoiple of tha kind wt uc dturibing. 
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In respect to the dimensionB of Grecian temples, 
one or the largest waa that of Diana at Ephesus, It 
was four hunHfed and twenty-five feet ioag by two 
hundred and twenty broad : the columns were aiity 
feet in height. The templeof Jupiter at Agrigentum, 
described b; Diodorus Siculua, was three hundred 
and forty feet in length by siity in width. The latter 
measurement, however, is generally admitted as B mis- 
take in the te^t for a hundred and sixty; Bince ths 
great temple of Selinus, the next in size, was three 
hundred and thirty-one feet in length by a hundred 
and sixty-one in breadth ; and sixty feet of width 
compared with the length is an impossibility. The 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens was two hun- 
dred and lifLy-nine feet long by ninety-six in width. 
That of the Parthenon, two hundred and twenty-eight 
by a hundred and two. The larger temple at Psestiim, 
a hundred and ninety-five feet four inches by seventy- 
dght feet ten. The temple at Segeste, a hundred 
and ninety feet by seventy-six feet eight inches. The 
temple of Syracuse, a hundred and seventy-two by 
seventy-four. That of Corinlh, a hundred and sixty 
feet by a hundred and nine. The temple of Apollo 
Epicurius at Phigaleia, a hundred and twenty-four 
feet by forty-seven. That of Juno at Agrigentum, a 
hundred acid twenty-four feet by tidy-four lieet seven. 
The smaller temple at Fiestum, a hundred and seven 
feet by forty-seven. The temple of Theseus, a bun-, 
dred and four feet by forty-five. The temple of 
Jupfler at ^gina was ninety-six feet by forty-five. 
The joint temple of Minerva Polias and Erectheus, 
■eventy-four feet long by thirty-eight in width ; the 
columns twenty-two feet high. 

The cells of the temple of Jupiter at Selinus was a 
hundred and ten feet long by sixty-seven in width. 
TiaX of Juno Ludna at Agrigentum, forty-eight feet 
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eleven by twenty-nine feet wide. The cella of the 
temple of Apollo Epicurius at PhigHleia, fifty-three 
feet by twenty. The length of the hypffilhral or un- 
roofed part of the cella of this temple wtts tbirty-five 
feet. 

To attempt to give any complete account of the 
ceremonial of a Grecian temple would be absuifd: 
each deity and each temple held peculiar rites. Still 
there were certain general usages in which all, or 
nearly all, agreed ; and we find many parts, even of 
the Greek and Boman ritual, almost the Eome, The 
various modem writers who have treated of the an- 
tiquities of Greece, have referred to all the material 
passages of the classic writers in which the worship 
of the Greeks is illustrated. No antient treatise on 
the subject, if any existed, has come down to us ; 
so that from the comparison of scattered passages 
alone can the full detail be gathered. 

From these we leara that the worship performed 
in the temples of the Greeks consisted principally in 
prayers, sacrifices, and lustrations. 

Individuals addressed their prayers to the gods at 
the beginning of almost every undertaking. They 
offered them up in the morning and in the evening, 
and at the rising and setting of the sun and moon. 
In this adoration they kissed their hands, and then 
stretched them towards the god whom they worship- 
ped. Sometimes they kissed the hands and knees 
of the god himself, and sometimes the threshold at 
the entrance of the temple. Another manner of sup- 
plication was by pulling the hairs from their heads 
and offering them to the god to whom they prayed. 
The postures which the worshippers used were diffe- 
rent; they stood, titej sat, they knelt, they lay [hws- 
trate, according to the urgency which occasioned their 
prayers ; and in most cases turned their faces to titv 
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east. They sometimes prayed, holding green boughg 
in their hands, of laurel or olive, with which they occa~ 
sionally touched the knees, h&ndg, or head of the 
deiiied statue; they touched the knee aa the most 
flexible part, the hand as the instrument of action, the 
head, in hope that a nod might announce that their 
prayers would be successful. Plato, in his second 
Alcibiades, has given the fonn of a Grecian prayer 
from an old poet ; " O Jupiter, give us the thing;! 
which are best for ns, whether we ask for them or not ; 
and withhold those things which may be injurious to 
us even if we request them*." The Lacedemonians, 
we are told, usually pr&yed that they might be able 
to bear injuries : we cannot say that thehutory of the 
Greeks is a g;ood commentary tm this prayer. 

In regard to sacrilices those of the early ages of 
Greece were confined to the fruits of the earth. They 
are said to have been go ordaiqed by Triptolemus ; 
and of such we are assured, till the time of Draco, the 
Attic oblations consisted. Odoriferous woods, eastern 
aromaticB, were afierwuds made use of, sometimes 
with libations of wine, and lastly, the sacrifice of living* 
creatures, diough it is said that in the first ages of 
the use of victims the Athenians abstained from sacri- 
ficing the labouring ox, because he assisted them in 
tilling the ground t. In Arcadia Bacchus had an altar 

f Pauumu,in his Atlici, ch. iijv., illudei lo acuilom, which 
mu probably Iks re»on of thia oawilllDgneu. Spuiking of 
Jupller Policui he uy>, "IihiU eipliin the manner of tacriecin| 
lo thii divinil^, huUhe reaioii for it I ehallpau in lilcnce. Tbcy 

Eut birlev mingled with «hc>l upon the altu ot Jupilar Polteua, 
ut they do not place > (uard ihere upon the occiuDo. The ai, 
vho is prepared for the aicriflce, when he comes lo Ihe allar 
touches Iheie fruila ; and one of the prieiti, whom they call Bii- 
phonus, or the oi'klUer, hurling hi) hatchet at the oi (for luch 
u their cuatom), fliei aflerwarda hattily away. But thuae who 
«tand aeu, u if they hid not mid him who slruck the oi, carry 
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on whicb young damsels, it is said, were beaten to 

< death with bundles of rods, and the LacedffimouianB 

scoui^d their children till they bled, in honour of 

j Diana Orthio. Human sacrifices were once not un- 

' common in Greece ; but the more civilized usages of 

a later age taught that the altar of Orlbia would be 

satisfied with blood and stripes, without death. 

Particular animals were, at a later time, conse- 
crated to particular deities. To Jupiter, Ceres, Juno, 
Apollo, and Bacchus, victims of advanced age might 
be oSered. An ox of five years old was considered 
especially acceptable to Jupiter*. A black bull, a 
ram, or a boar-pig, were o^eriugs for Neptune. A 
heifer, or a sheep, for Minerva. To Ceres a sow was 
sacrificed, as an enemy to corn. The goat to Bac- 
chus, because he fed on vines. Diana was propi 
tj^ed with a stag ; and to Venus tbe dove was conse- 
crated. The infernal and evil deities were to be ap- 
peased with black victims. The most acceptable of all 
sacrifices was the heifer of a year old, which had 
never borne the yoket- It was to be perfect in every 
limb, healthy, and without blemi^. 

Such was the Grecian sacrifice in its general cha- 
rader. The altais which were used for it were of 
varioua dimensigns, according to the diversity of the 
gods to whom they were consecrated. The celestial 
gods had their altars raised considendily above tbe 

the halchet before a Iribnnil. And lach ii Ibe maoDer of proceed- 
iog ID their aicrific*." 

Nothing nhicfa had life was ucriBced it the attar of Jupiter 
before the veitibule of the EKcUieiuir. Caltes ontrwere oBered j 
even the use of wine was forbidden on tbe occuion. See Ptn- 
■aniti, Attici, ch. xxvL 

* Homer, 1L B. T.4a2, Pope'i (ranslalian. 

" AauerorGieyean age, large limb'd and fad, 
ToJova'i high allara Agamemnon led." 

+ This was the aacrifice which ilia Jewi ware coninMBded to 
make. Numb.xii. 2. 
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gTOUiid. Faiuuiiaa says, the altar of the Olympbo 
Jupiter was nearly twenty-two feet hi^. Those of 
the terrestrial gods were not so high : and to the 
heroes, sacrifices were made on altars near the 
ground, raised only by a single st^. TGe Athenians 
made a marked distinction between the worship of 
the god and that of the hero. The victims to the 
inferaal gods were sacrificed on the edge of trenches. 
The raised altars were made of earth, or. of the 
ashes of sacrifice, of brick, or stone, or indeed of 
any durable material. Their form was usually either 
square or circular, and tbey were decked with sacred 

When all was ready for the sacrifice, the mola 
salsa, the knife to kill the victim, and the crowns *, 
were brought in a basket called xavovv, covered with a 
veil, whence the virgins, whose office it was to carry 
this basket at the Panathenea and other solemni- 
ties, were called Canephori. 

The victim, if it was a sheep or small animal, was 
tisoally driven to the altar ; but the larger sacrificeB 
were brought by the horns f ; or if a cord or rope was 
Inquired, as was ofWn the case, it was loosed as 
much Bs possible, that the animd might not seem to 
be sacrificed unwillingly, or by constraint Some- 
times there were certain persons appointed to fetch 
the sacrifice with musical instruments, but this was 
seldom practised, except at the laiger sacrifice of the 
hecatomb. 

After this, they stood about the altar, and the 
priest turning towards the right hand, went round it 
and sprinkled it with meal and holy water; he be- 

• Aristoph. I 
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sprinkled also those who were present, taking s torch 
from the altar, or a branch of laurel *. 

This done, the crier proclaimed with a loud voice, 
T(» T^fe, Who M liere 9 To which the people re- 
plied! IloAXoi lenyaBoi, Many and good. After this 
they prayed, the priest having first exhorted them to 
join with him, saying, EvxiifiiOa, Let u» pray, Aris- 
topiianes, in his Eirene, has given a kind of parody 
of the usual ceremonies accompanying a sacrifice. 
The requests of the worshippers were, generally, 
that the gods would vouchsafe to accept their obla- 
tions, and send them health and happiness ; and they 
added, at their petitionary sacrifice, a request for- 
whatever particular favour they then desired. Potter 
Bays, they seem to have had a general form of prayer, 
used on all such occasions, though sometimes varied 
as to the words. 

Prayer being ended, the priest having before ex- 
amined the exterior of the victim, to see if it had any 
blemish or other defect, proceeded now to examine if 
it were sound within. To this end meat was set be- 
fore it, HS barley-meal before bulls, vetches before 
goats ; which, if the victims refused to eat, they were 
judged to be unsound. They sometimes besprinkled 
the victim with cold water, which if it endured without 
shrinking, it was thought to be in some way indis- 
posed: thus says Plutarch. Thisbeiagdone,(heymade 
trial whether the victim was willing to be sacrificed' 
to the gods, by drawing a knife from its forehead to 
the tail, at which, if the victim struggled, it was re- 
jected, as not acceptable to the gods ; but if it stood 
quiet at the altar, then they thought the gods were 
pleased with it ; yet a bare non-resistance was not 
thought sufficient, except it also gave its consent by 

* The veswla uaeil in the sacriflee w«n likewise pniiBwl wiUi 
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8 lud, which was attuned by pouring watet into its 
ear, and sometimes barley. 

Ailer this, they prayied again; which done, the 
priest took a cup of wine, and having tasted it him- 
self, caused the company to do the like, and then 
poured the remainder between the horns of the 
victim*. 

After this, frankincense, or other incense, taken 
from tiie censer with three fingers, was strewed upon 
the altar, and as some authorities assert, upon the 
ibrehead of the victimt- 

Then they poured forth some of the mola salsa, 
or fiour sprinkled with salt, on the back of the victim, 
upon which a little water had been previously scat- 
tered. This done, they prayed again, and then offered 
the remainder of the tnola salsa upon the altar. 

Then the priest, or crier, or sometimes the most 
honourable person in the company where no priest 
was present, killed the beast by striking him down, 
or cutting his throat. Sometimes the person who 
killed and prepared the victim, which was accounted 
a more ignoble office, was different from him who 
otkred it upon the altar. If the sacrilice was in 
honour of the c&lestial gods, the throat was bent up- 
ward toward heaven ; but if made to the heroes, or 
infernal deities, it was killed with its throat toward the 
ground. If the beast escaped the stroke, if it leaped 
up after it, or bellowed, or did not &11 prone upon 
the ground, kicked, or was restless, as though it 
expired in pain, did not bleed freely, or was long in 
dying, it was thought unacceptable to the gods ; all 
these being unlucky omens, as their contraries were 

* Orid, Uatamorph. lib. liL t. 593. 

■ " dum Tott sacerdiM 

CoDcipil, tt fnndit puram inter cornus vinum." 

t." Et digitit tr 
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oonsfdered tokens of divine favonr and good will. 

The ker^ka, or public criers, then helped to ilay the 
beBEt, light the wood, and do other inferior offices, 
while the priest or Eoothsayer, with a long knlRe, 
turned over the bowels (it being unlawful to touch 
them with his hands) to make predictions from them. 
The blood was saved in a vessel, and offered to the 
gods upon the altar. Wine was now poured into 
the fire, together with frankincense, to increase the 
flame, and then the sacrifice was laid upon the altar, 
which, when burned whole to the gods, was thence 
called holokauatort, i, e. ' entirely burnt.' Prometheus, 
as some of the poets say, was the tirst who laid aside 
this custom, for considering that the poorer sort had 
not wherewith to defray the expenses of a whole 
burnt-offering, he obttuned leave from Jupiter, that 
one part only might be offered to the gods, and the 
remainder reserved for themselves, The parts reserved 
for the gods were the thighs ; these they covered with 
fat, that they might consume altogether in a flame ; 
for unless all was burnt, they thought their sacriBee 
was not accepted. Small pieces of flesh were cut 
from different parts, and added to the thighs, as th« 
first fruits of the whole. Diooysius of HalicarnassuB 
says, they also added the first fruits, in small pieces, 
from every entrail. 

Whilst the sacrifice was bnming, the priest, and 
the person who gave the victim, jointl/ made theif 
prayers to the god, with their hands resting upon the 
altar. Sometimes they played upon musical Instru- 
ments in the time of sacrifice ; but this was mostly 
done when sacrifices were made to the divinities of 
heaven. On other occasions it was not unusual to 
dance round the altar, whilst they sung the sacred 
hymns. These consisted of three stsnEas or parts, the 
first, called itropfu, was sung in turning from east 
to west; the aecood, named antUtrophe, was sung 
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in retDmisg from west to east; the epode, or third 
part, was sung Hlaiiding at the altar. These hymna 
were generally composed in honour of the deities, 
and usually recited their more remarkable actions, 
clemency, liberality, and benefits conferred upon 
mankind; coocluding with a petition for the coiiti- 
nuaace of fiivoura. They were usually called pieans, 
but the hymna of almost every god had ieparatc 
names; that of Apollo was peculiarly named pffan; 
the hymns of Bacchus were called dithyramb!. 

The musical instrument chiefly used at lacrificet 
was the flute; whence the antient proverb, " to Uve 
the life of a flut«-player :" such peraons attending 
■ocrificei, usually partook of the parts which were. 
Aasted upon *, and thus lived at &ee cost. 

The sacrifice ended, the priest had a certain portion 
of the victim. At Athens, a tenth part was also given 
to the functionaries colled prytanes. At Sparta, the 
kings had the first share in all public sacrifices, and 
the skin of the victim. Generally, however, when 
the sacrifice was ended a feast was made ; for which 
purpose tables were provided in all the templet. 
AtheuBUs, in his Deipnosophistn, says, that the 
ontients never indulged in dainties, nor drank any 
quantity of wine, but at such times. To this wc 
presume there must have been occasional exceptions. 
They thought they were then obliged to drink 
<»piou*ly in honour of the gods. Hence also the 
gods were said to feast with men. All the lime the 
feast lasted they continued to sing the praises of the 
god ; as in the first Iliad, v. 473 : 

" All day in moring soundi the Greciant ling, 
And echoing woods with la Paeani ring. 
To wiD tha god ('accept their ofieiing." 

The feast in some places was to be ended before 
mn-fiet, Bs AtheneuB informs us, and was not to 

* Sm Ariitopfa, Binaa, 1. 960, Ac. 
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exceed an appointed time in any place. Afler the 
feast, we are told, they sometimes played at dice. 

After all, thanks were returned to the (^od for the 
honour and advantage of sharing with him in tiie 
victim; when the herald or public crier, in a short 
form of words, dismissed the assembly. 

In the Grecian sacrifice, it is to be observed, that if 
aman could not s£brd to offer a living ox, it was lawful . 
for him to sacrifice one of bread-corn, or even cakes. 
Porphyry, in his Treatise de Abstinentia, relates a 
story, to show that the intention was considered in 
{Heference to the value of the victim. Ue says, a rich 
Thessalian, being at Delphi, offered up, with all the 
parade of ostentation, a hecatomb of oxen with gilded 
horns. At the same time a poor citizen of Hermione, 
drawing a bandM of meal from his wallet, threw it 
into the flame burning on the altar. The Pythta. 
declared that this man's worship was more accept- 
able to the gods than that of the Thessalian *. 

Every person who attended the more scJemn 
sacrifices was purified by water, a vessel filled with 
which was placed, after the manner of our Catholic 
churches, at the entrance of the temple. It was con- 
secraled by patting into it a burning torch iaken 
from the altar ; and was called Instral water. Aris- 
tophanes and Euripides frequently allude to iL Be- 
fore the worshippers sacrificed to the celestial gods 
theywashedtheirwhole bodies. A sprinkling was suf- 
ficient when the worshippers sacrificed to the infemaJ 
gods. Homer represents Hector as afraid to make 
so much as a libation to Jupiter, with unwashed 
hands. This lustration was intended to signify that 
nothing impure ought to approach the deities. The 
water used in purification was to be clear, and was 
commonly fetched from fountains and rivers ; that of 
lakes or standing pools, or even from a river whidt 
rpon>hyr. de Alinineiitii,llb.ii> } 15. 
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had flowed far from iU source, was considered unfit 
Sea-water, if it could be procured, was preferred to 
all ottier, beeauBe ite saltnees gftve it an increased 
quality in cleansing. 

The temples of the deities also were sprinkled with 
water, as s part of the lustiul ceremony. Such a 
practice in a waim southnn climate had its origin 
probably in the coolness and freshness which the 
sprinkling of water communicated to the fioors of the 
iKiilding. Among the rich presents of the Lydian 
Crmsus to the temple of I^lphi, we find (Herod. 
L 51.) two watering cans or sprinkling vessels 
(rtpi^paviypia) enumerated, one of gold and the 
other of aiWer. The first chorus of the Ion of Euri- 
pides is well worth the reader's perusal, both as a 
nohle specimen of the Greek lyric poetiy, and as 
containing allusions to some of the lustral ceremonies 
of the temple. 

" Ye Delphians, ministers of Phoebus, go to the 
silvery waters of Castalia, and having cleansed your- 
selves with its pure dews, then go to the temples-- 
but I, with the shoots of the laurel and sacred gar- 
lands, will purify the entrances to the temple of 
Phsbus, and will water the pavement with moist 
drops.". 

Whoever had been guilty of any notorious crime, 
as murder, incest, or adultery, was fortndden to be 
present at the holy rites till after purification. 

Hector is represented by Homer, when returning 
from victory, declaring that it would be impious, 
while besmeared with blood, to pay hia vows to 
Ju[»ter. 

Purification was also thought necessary far those 
wbo returned from foreign countries, after it had 
been believed that they were dead ; as well as for 
those who unexpectedly recovered after the celebra- 
tion of their funeral rites. 
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It must not be forgolten that, in Bome point or 
other, almost every temple liad its peculiarities of 
worship. PauBaniaa has recorded the details of maay , 
as he met with them in his tniTeh*, and of some be 
has given such explanations as Gatislied himself. To 
discuss, however, those phenomena of the human 
mind, which have influenced it in the formation of 
different modes of worship, was not within the reach 
of Pausanlas, who has generally confined himself to 
old traditions, which are curious and valuable, ai 
offering materials for speculation, 

* Allies, ch. kir. xxif, xxvili. xitvlli. CorinlbiMS, ch. x\, 
till. uiv. &c. ftc. 
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■CDLPrnKE TO THE TIME Of PHIDUB, 

The Marbles, which form the main subject of this 
volume, exhibit sculpture at tlie period when it had 
arrived bo near perfection as to be the admiration not 
onlyof theantient world, but of all Bucceeding ag;es; 
we shall therefore attempt briefly to trace the practice 
of that art among the early nations of the earth, till 
excellence was finally attained by Phidias, and the 
disciples of his school, in Greece. 

The history of the earliest practice of sculpture is 
obscure ; but there seems reason to believe tnat if it 
was not first used, it was soon employed in the ser- 
vice of religion. The words of the second command- 
ment against idolatry, " Thou shalt not moke unto 
thee any graven imag<e, or any likeness of any thing 
that is in heaven above," clearly show that at that 
remote age the art of sculpture was well known. 

Images are first mentioned in the Scriptures in 
the book of Genesis, where Rachel steals her father's 
idols*, and puts them in a camel's fiurniture, and 
bides them f. 

In Exodus we have a description of the idol of 
gold set up by the Israelites whilst Moses was absent 
upon the Mount, which Aaron " had fashioned with 

• TerapMrn, Imigti. t Oeimii, uxL 34. 
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a graving tool afler he hod made it a molten calf*." 
The Israelites had leamed Id Egypt the worship of 
Apis, and had doubtless become acqu^uted with the 
imitative arts of that natioo, which they never entirely 
laid aside, though the commands of the Deity were 
eepedally directed agEunst all the imitative arta of 
every description. In Samuel, too, we have an ac- 
' count of an image of Dagon, the god of the Ptulis- 
tines, which fell upon its face before the ark-f-. 

Sculptured images, however, were not used by 
idolaters alone. The art, though forbidden in general 
tenns as the only means of weaning the Israelites 
from the practices of the Egyptians, was allowed, 
and employed by God himself in the service of 
reli^on, chiefly in the representation of divine attri- 
butes. Id Exodus, chapters xxxi. and ssxvL, Bezaleel 
and Aboliab are expressly named as inspired sculp- 
tors, " in whom the Lord put wisdom and under- 
standing to know how to work all manner of work for 
the service of the sanctuary." Bezaleel formed the 
chembims of colossal dimensions which covered the 
mercy-seat J. 

The aerpent of brass, which Moses placed upoD a 
pale§, was another of the sculptures made by divine 
ordination. 

Hiram, of Tyre, was the sculptor sent for by 
Solomon to assbt in the decoration of the temple. 
" He was a widow's son of the tribe of Napht&li, 
and his&therwas a man of Tyre, a worker in brass; 
and he was filled with wisdom and understanding, 
and cunning to work all works in brass. And 
he came to King Solompn and wrought all bis 
work]|." 
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But of Hibrew art, Boarcely a wreck of any kind 
iww renukins. We have the silver shekel *, and we 
have Roman representations of the candlestick with 
ttven branches, and of the table of the shew-bread, 
in a ba»-Telief upon the arch of Titus ; but nothinf; 
more. The sculptures with which temples went 
adorned, both that of Solomon, and that which was 
raised after the return of the Jews from captivitj, 
have been swept away. We know them only in de- 
flcriptiona f. 

Among the kingdoms contemporary with scripture 
time, the fame of many in curious workmanship waa 
g^at. Uiodorus Siculus describes the riches of 
Babylon and Nineveh at a remote period ; with tha 
atatues of Belus, Ninus, and Scmiramis. In the 
epistle of Jeremiah to the captives who were led 
away by the king of Babylon, we read of gods of 
gold and silver, of stone and of wood, in that city, 
which were exhibited upon days of solemnity J. 
This was about six hundred and thirty years before 
Christ Two hundred years later, the statues of gold 
in Babylon are mentioned by Herodotus §. Homer 
distinguishes the Sidonians for their excellence in the 
arts of design ; and Tyre has been already mentioned 
in the notice of Hiram. But all these, as well as all 
• Thit whicb WIS struck bf Simon MKchabeui, about tha 
year b. c. 142, is genuine. It has a cup on one sidr, uid na 
■Imoiid branch vpoa the other, with a legsnd in l^imarltan 

t Sen Hiemn. Pridi et Join. Bapt. ViUilpandi i Soc. Jew ia 
E»cli'iclein Ex pi an at! ones, et Apparatus Urbia ac Templi Hiero- 
aoljniitini cominentjuiii «! imaginibui illustralua. 3 tom. fo], 
Booiie, IGOS. 

t Haruch, ch. vi. ret. 3. 

$ Herodotni, i. IB3. The lUtne of Jupiter Belut wai lealed 
on a throne before a table, and wai of pure gold. Iti value wu 
estimated by the Chaldeaua at eight hundrad talents. Traditian, 
■poke of an oldei atatue i>f gold, twelie cubits high. 
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the Phtcnidan manuments of early date, aW only to 
be found at present in the brief notices of antknt 
writers. What were the characteristics of their art it 
is impossible for us now to judge *. We are uncer- 
tain even about early Persian sculpture. The hos- 
rebefs from Fersepolis bear so strong a resemblance 
to Egyptian art, that they have been thought to be 
the performanras of artists carried into Persia by 
Cambyses, after he had subjugated Egypt Sueb, 
his capita], also contained a Memnonium with 
the same name as the greet building at Thebes. 
With the general outline and extent of the Per- 
sepalitan sculptures the reader may become ac- 
quainted, by consulting the engravings of them in 
Le Brun •[ ; of the character of the bas-reliefs thenw 
selves, he may judge from the portions, frvigments, 
and casts, which have been deposited at different 
times within these few years in the British Museum}. 
The figures are uniform in style, closely draped, gdff, 
and awkward. Some approach what is ^led die 

• The onlf moauineDU known to he ol PhasiciOD or Panic 

t Voyages de Coraeille le Bran, 4(o. Paris, 1725, torn, it, 
p. 331, et seq. 

I See the PcraepoUMn sculplur?! presented by Sir Qore 
Ouseley, in room I of Ihe Gallery of Antiquities, No, 84 to 88; 
with four bas-reliefa. No. 89 to 92, also from Periepotii, pi«- 
eenled in IBIS by (he Earl of Aberdeen. One or two of th« 
bas-relicfg which the Eari of Aberdeen preteoted represent the 
clo>e«lraped figuie, with hit large quiver and shield, guiding a 
chariot. It stranglr remlndi Sie spectator of the words of 
Itaiah, chap.xxii. ver. 6, which follow the prophecy oFtbedeMruc- 
tion of Babylon b^ the Medcs and Persians, " And Elan) bare the 

ihe shield." The Casta alluded to, which 'are very numerous, 
■□d of great tariely as lo character, were presented to the 
Museum in 1827 bj the Hon. Mount SmarlElphinslone, Govenwt 
of Bombay. 
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Etnucan manner. The FeisiauB appear to have 
had no linowledg^e of the naked form ; and, as 
fire-worshippera, they are said to have condemned 
all Btatuea and images wbalever representing the 

Of Egyptian art, painting, architecture, and sculp- 

tare, enough remains to enable us to form a pretty 

^ accurate estimate, both with respect to the taste in 

design, and the mechanical skill possessed bj the 

Winkelman, the abbate Fea, and Miilin hare 
attempted to class Egyptian . sculpture into periods 
or epochs; Winkelman into three, Fea and Miilin 
into five periods. Winkelman'si notions seem most 
consonant to probability. He makes (he first in> 
dude the time which closed from the origin of the 
Kgvptiana to the reign of Cambyses, in the sixly- 
second Olympiad, or five hundred and twenty-six 
years before Christ : this he calls the antient epoch. 
The middle he makes to embrace the period during 
vrhich Egypt was under the dominion of the Persians 
and Greeks ; and the third or last, which he terms 
the style of imitation, about the time of Hadrian. 
Subsequent to this, Winkelman extended the first 
of his periods to the establishment of the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great and his successors. The 
student who examines Egyptian sculpture with at- 
tention, will probably acquiesce in this last division. 
Plato, who flourished about a hundred and thirty 
years afler Cambyses, in his Dialogue ' de Legibus,' 
^ espressly slates, that in painting and the other 
imitative arts the Egyptians had made no change ; 
their productions were neither more beautiful nor 
worse than in the remotest ages*. This passage is 
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of iteetf evidence, lli&t Ihe m&re subdivided periods ol 
Fea and Millin are chimerical. Where works are 
all in the same style, art will not admit of epochs. ' 
The constitution of the Egyptian government re- 
quired every man's profession or trade to be here-' 
ditary ; and the hiemtchy, dreading innovation, 
limited even the exertions of art to given forma." 
Taste and invention were thus excluded ; ambition 
in the artist nas kept down ; and sculpture itself, bb 
ne have just read, remained for ages unchanged in 
its fashion. 

Herodotus Informs us, that the Egyptians wertf 
tbe Arst people who erected altars, shrines, and 
temples to the gods, and that none before them 
ever carved the figures ofaDimals in stone*. Tha 
great number and variety of Egyptian sculptures' 
remafning, from the most rude to the most perfect, 
mve us reason to believe that we have specimena 
from almost the earliest to the latest of their pro* 
ductions. 

For statues, and other fragments of tbe colossal' 
and heroic uze, the collections of Egyptian sculpture 
at the British Museum, and the Koyal Egyptitut 
Museum at Turin'j', probaUy stand unrivalled. Tbe 
inctdculable labour bestowed upon these works may 
be imagined, from a clenched hand in red granite in 
the former collection, which appears to have belonged 

6nd Ihal palntinp ind icalpturtt th*ra, which wire eieculMl 
Un Ihaiuand yaari o^d, bi if ti\ej wen not of luch great M- 
tiquity, ars neither more beiuliful nor of a worse deKCrlptioo 
than painlinga or sculptures of tha prCient day, but are faahiooed 
by juit the nine art." 

• II. 4. 

-(' An alaboiate and nost iatereHiDg accountaF this Hhwuib 
will be fouud in ' Lettrei a M. le Due de Blacu d'Aulps, reja- 
livei au Huiie Royal Eerplien de Turin. Par U. ChainpoUlaB 
lej«uMi.> Sto. Par. 1824-1826. 
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to a statue Which Flaxman says was Bixty-five fe«t in 
height •. 

The statues of the Egyptians, if upright, stand 
equally poised on both legs, the feet mostly parailel 
and joined together, though one foot is sometimeB 
advanced -f* ; the arms are attached to the body, the 
hands close to the thighs, or, if one is raised, it is 
usually placed at a right angle across the body. The 
backs are almost uniformly supported by a sort of 
pilaster, sometimes bearing hieroglyphics. The 
headd, if of human figures, are occasionally unco- 
vered, but more frequently surmounted by a bonnet, 
the lotus, a globe, a serpent, or the crown of ser- 
pents. Statues of men are usually naked, except 
across the. loins, which is sometimes the case with the 
female statues J, although the latter are more gene- 
Tally clothed with a long garment fitted to the body §. 
Some of the statues sit on a. kind of chair, resting the 
arms upon the thighs ; others are represented kneel- 
ing on a square plinth ; and a few, particularly some 
female figures, are sitting upon the ground, resting 
the arms upon the knees. 

The Egyptian bas-reliefe have sometimes a ground 
sunk below the face of the granite, or other stone, in 
which they are carved, the tiigliest part of the relief 
left level with the sur^ce, and the circuit of the out- 
line giving it a breadth of shadow. A remarkable 
instance of this species of sculpture, of considerable 

• FIsxm.Lect-ii.p. 46. Thareaderwill findamptaandcorwct 
informalion apon the dimenaions of ihe cotosisl aUIues of Egjrpt 
■nd Nubia, in the Libruy of Enurtatning Knowledge, Egypt. 
Aptiq. Tot i. cbap9. xi. lii. and liii. 

t See the figures lu the EEypliin Room in Ihe British Ma- 
leuin. Not. 35, 37. 

I Egyptian Rdoih, British Mmenni, No. 2. 

I See No. 22 in Ihe lune collection, engrlved in tha Library 
«t EtHertiinipg Knowledge, Egyptiu AJitiquilisii mi. ). p. 383. 
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merit, occun in part of the frieze of an E^tiaq" 
temple, presented to the Museum in lldS by his late 
Maj Aty King Geo:^ the Third, in the area of which 
a kneeling fi^re is rettresented, apparently making 
as ofifering of a muniinied ibis. It is likewise seen 
in the bas-relieft of the sarcophagy called the 
" Lover's Founlaili*." 

The materials in which the Egyptian sculptors 
worked were probably much more numerous than 
those which were wrought among the Greeks. Speci- 
mens occur in the Museum in wood, clay, sandstone, 
marble of various colours, glass, granite, syenite, and 
basalt : we read, also, tliat they worked in porpbyi^ 
and ivory. In almost alt instances, precision ot 
finish, and, in the harder substance*, the beautiful 
fineness of surface, are remarkable. 

Flaxman says, " In the Egyptian sculpture wQ 
■hall find some excellent first principles of the art. 

" Their best statues are divided into seven heads 
and a half; the whole height of the figure b divided 
into two equal parts at the os pwbit; the rest of the 
proportions are natural, and not disagreeable. Ttw 
prindpal fonns of the body and limbs, as the breasts, 
belly, shoulders, bicep of the arm, knees, shin-bones, 
and feet, are expressed with a fleshy roundness, al- 
though without anatomical knowledge of detail : an<| 
in the female figures these parts often possess con- 
alderabte elegance and beauty. The forms of the 
female face have much the same outline and progres- 
gion towards beauty in the features, as we see in som* 
of the early Qreek statues, and, like them, without 
variety of character ; for little difierence can be traceit 
in the faces of Ims, in her representations of Diana^ 
Venus, or Terra, or indeed in Osiris, although some- 

■ BgypUu Roem, Britiab Mumwn, No. 60. ' 
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.tlmps uDderstood to be Jupiter himBelf, excepting that 
in some instances he has a very small beard, in form 
reumbling a peg. The hands and feet, like the rest 
of the figure, have genera] forms only, without par- 
ticular detail ; the fingers end toce are flat, of equal 
thickness, littl^ separated, and without distinction of 
.the knuckles ; yet, altogether, their simplicity of 
idea, breadths of purta, and occasional, biieauty of 
.form, strike the skilful beholder, and have been 
highly praised by the best judges, antient and mo- 
dem. 

" In their basso-relievos and paintings, which n- 
<[uire variety of action and situation, are demon- 
■trated their want of anatomical, mecfaanioal, and 
geometrical science, relating to the arts of painting 
and sculpture, 

" The king, or hero, is Uiree times larger than the 
other figures; whatever is the action, whether a 
siege, a battle, or taking a town by startn, there is 
not the smallest klea of perspective in the place, or 
magnitude of figures or buildings. Figures intended 
to be in violent action are equally destitute of joints, 
and other anatomical form, as they are of the l)alanoe 
and spring of motion, the force of a blow, or the ju|t 
variety of line in the turning figure. In a word, their 
: historical art was iafonning the beholder in the beat 
manner they could, acconhng to the rude cbaractars 
they were able to make. 

" From such a deecription, it is easy to understand 
how much their attempts at historical representation 
were inferior to their single statues. 

" What has been hitherto swd of Egyptian sculp- 
ture, describes the antient native sculpture of that 
people. After the Ptolemies, successors of Alexander 
the Great, were kings of Egypt, iheir sculpture was 
irecian animatioDt sod refined bjr the 
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the standard of Grecian beauty in proportions, atti- 
tude, character, and dress. 

" Osiria, Isia, and Onis, their three great divinities, 
put on the Macedonian costume ; and new divinities 
appeared among them in Grecian forms, whose cha- 
raderialics were compounded from materials of 
£^;yptjan, Eastern, and Grecian theology and phi- 
losophy*." 

In justice, however, to Egyptian art, it must be 
observed, that instances occur, even among the 
antient native sculpture, of attention to anatomical 

The granite statue in the Egyptian room in the 
Museum, in a sitting posture, which is s^d to be an 
exact copy of, and which was dug out of the ruins of 
a temple immediately behind the vocal Memnon of 
Thebes, has the joints and muscles of the lower part 
of the body accurately expressed^. The same 
marking of anatomy occurs in the whole length of a 
colossal arm and hand of red granite |, near twelve 
feet in length ; also in the Egyptian room. A panted 
Btatue of sand-atone, too, found in a sepulchre near 
the Pyramids by Captain Caviglia, and presented by 
him to the Museum in 1817, has, throughout, a 
marking of exterior anatomy, both as to joints and 
muscles, which would not have disgraced a high 
period of Greek art §• 

ulpt.p^. 46-18. Thua DtMerra- 
d by his usual good aeoie and 
mitilioQS in the present slate o( 
dor knowledge o( E^ypliau Antiquities. See Bri^ati Muieam, 
Egypt, ™t. i. ii. 

t No. 38 in the Egypliin Roam. Engraved In lbs Library ot 
BulcrtaiDiiig Knowledge, Egypt. Anllq. toI. i. p. 263. 
* Egypliin Room, British MuHum, So. 17. 
f Egyptian Room, No. SQ. U is possible, hoiverer, that thli 
figure naj not be anterior to the Mtcedouiia period. 
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The head of the fragment of the colossal gtatue, 
-vhich goes by the name of the younger Meinnon, 
which Belzoni brought from Thebes, presuming it to 
be older than the time of the Ptolemies, is remark- 
able for the expression of tranquillity and repose. Its 
high anUquity can hardly be doubted. The same 
^pres^on of tranquillity marks the countenance of 
the colossal figure of Ipsambul *. 

Among Mr. Paj'ne Knight's bronzes in the British 
Museum; is one marked LI. 5 in his Catalogue, a 
bust of Isia, of very antient Egyptian work, of the 
most exquisite finish and preservation, supported by 
the sacred pectoral ornament of the Egyptian deities 
and priests ; the whole five inches and ihree quarters 
high and six inches wide ; ■ on the top of the head a 
modius. The character of the face, though elegant, 
is distinctly African, and the lips, cheeba, and ears 
are finished with a degree of truth and delicacy equal 
almost to any thing leA by the Greeks. It appears 
to have been hammered and carved, not cast; and 
the loops behind, by which it was tied round the 
body, prove that it was worn as a badge, probably 
by successive priests, as it seems to have been much 
.used. It waa purchased at the sale of Mr. Brand 
Hollis. 

In the same collection of antient bronzes, are also 
several of Grseco-Egyptian work of the Macedonian 
Umes; particularly, III. 2, a mask of Ammon in 
his Grecian form, with the horns of the ram affiled 
to the head of Jupiter; and LXXIII, 3, the ram of 
Ammon, or that god in his animal form, a bronze 
three inches and a half in height. 

The Egyptian worship of the time spread itself 

* Bolh sre engciied in the Library of EntcrUlnin; Enaw- 
ledge, Kgypiian AatiquilJca, vol.i. pp, 132, 24.'^, 233. 
\0I., I. K 
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over the vhole empire under Hadrian ftttd his luc- 
cessors ; and the tniiltiplicetion of little imagea of 
OairiB, Igib, and Horus, as objects of private davo- 
tion, was endless*. 

Among the splendid buildings which Hadrian 
erected in the grounds belonging to his villa near 
Tivoli, WHS a temple to which he gave the name of 
Canopusf, and which be decorated with such star 
tues as were held in adoration fay the antient 
Egyptians. The example thus set by the emperor 
was very generally followed by the people ; and it is 
owin^ to this circumstance that so many imitations of 
Egyptian sculpture are found among the remains of 
Roman art|. 

Several Alexandrine or Roman figures of Ine 
occur among the bronzes bequeathed to the British 
Museum by Mr. Payse Knight $, of which great 
numbers were continually made, from the time of 
Hadrian to that of Constantine, when the Egyptian, 
or rather the Alexandrine religion with various modi- 
ficaliona had overapread the whole empire^ Theae 
figures are draped after-the Greek bshion. 

WheUur the Etnttctm is to be considered as a 
distinct school of sculpture seems questionable. 
That there may have been works of art executed 
in Etruria before the arrival of the Greek colanists 

* See Sptcimeiia ot Ancunt Sculptura, Mlsctcd bj lb* SgciM; 
of Dilellinlt, Diu«tl. p. iii. 

t " Tiburtinun villam mire cxadificivit, iti at in ei et pro- 
Tinciirum et locorum celeberrimi nomina Inicriberet : vglut 
Lfceun, AcidMnlim, Pr^Uueum, CiNoruit, Ricilcn, Tsmpe 
vocirat ; et, ul niliil preetetniilleKt, atiain inhroi finiit* 
Spiriiinua in vita Hadrisni. 

I Descrjplion ot the Ancient Temcoltis in the Britiab Mm- 
•eum, by Taylor Combe, esq. 4to. Lond. 1S10, p. 20. 

i See pailicuUrly tbe branua inuked Id hii citilogss LI. )j 
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in North Italy and South France, is probaUe ; but it 
is justly observed by the writer of the Dissertation- 
preflxed to the Sculptures published by the Dilettanti 
Society, that " the more nide and antient specimens 
are exactly in the same stylo as those of the very 
antient Greeks} &om whom they appear to have 
learnt all they knew ; and whose prbnitlTO style they 
continued to copy, afl«r a more elegant and dignified 
manner, founded upon more enlarged principles, had 
been adopted by the Greeks themselves. Hence 
their works may be justly considered as Greek, or, 
at least, a« close imitations of the Greek; they 
having alwHjs followed their archetypes strictly and 
servilely, though at a great distance, if reckoned by 
the scale of merit. The proximity of Italian colonies, 
where the arts were cultivated with the most brilliant 
success at a very early period, afforded them the 
most favourable opportunities of obtaining instruc 
tion ; and if they availed themselves of it at all, it is 
rather wonderful that their progress should have been 
BO slow, and comparatively imperfect*." 

The hard and severe manner in which works were 
esecuted by the Etruscan artists became proverbial 
with the Romans. Quintilian has expressly dia- 
Unguished it, in speaking of the works of some of 
the Greek sculptors in the Tuscan style. He says, 
" Callon and Egesias made statues in the harder 
style and very like the Tuscan figures : Calamis intny* 
duced a style which was not so stiff; and MyroR 
made figures still more soft and bending." 

The more elegant examples of Etruscan art now 

remaining are believed to have been executed after 

the subjugation of that people by the Romans f. 

Pliny states, that, at the time of their subjugation, 

■ Spectmena of Antient Scnlpture, Diweit. p. i. 

1i S.C.280. 
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two thouMnd statues were taken . from Voldnii 
done*. 

A very curious spedmen of Etnia^an art was 
recently purchased for the British Muaeum of the 
Chevalier BrGndsted, for the sum of sixty poundst. 

We now come to the history of sculpture in 
Greece. In her earhest productions Greece could 
lay no claim to superiority of merit over other conn-, 
tries. Her first efforts were rude ; and the archaic 
period, as it is called, of Gredan art, extended 
through eight almost unknown centuries, nearly to 
the time of Phidias. The Greeks, however, having 
once attained to a just imitation of nature, did not 
rest in their exertions : they elevated and embel 
lished nature; uniting', as in the marbles of highest 
character in the Elgin collection, abstract perfections 
in individual forms ; thus leaving a pattern to tbe 
world, which proved not merely an example for 
admiration, but the source of whatever excellence 
has been acquired by the artist even in tbe lalCBt _ 
times. 

The first sculptor among the Greeks, who obtained 
sufBcient celebrity to ensure the existence of his 
name, was Deedalus, who is said to have lived three 
generations before the Trojan war, and, accordinf^ to 
the most received chronology, about one thousand 
four hundred years before the birth of Christ ; but of 
his epoch nothing credible is known|. His principal 
and best authenticated works were large statues in 

* " Signa quoque Tusunica per terru diiperai, qu« in Elnirik 
fsctlUlk non e>l dubium. Dearum tuluoi putarem ei fuiis*, ui 
Metrodorus Scepsius, cui rognumen i Roidbd] aominis odio ia- 
dUum eit, propter duo millia elsluarum Voliinioi expugnito* 
ohjicerel." Na(. Hist. lib. xxxiv. c. 7. 

t An unknova head of the size of life, of Etruscan nork, ii 
preser>ed among Ur. Ebight'i bronzes in ibe Uuseura, LXX. 1. 

i Introd. lo Ihe Dilettanti Tolumt, p. xvi. 
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wood, some of which are said to have Tenu^ned till 
the general deHmctinn of art under the later Roman 
emperors. Though this is probably not true, we 
should bear in mind that there are now Misting 
Egyptian figures in wood, of a greater age than U 
thus assigned to the wooden fi|^re of DKdalus. 

Homer, in the eighteenth book of the Iliad, com- 
pares the dance worked by Vulcan on the shield of 
Achillea to the chorus made for Ariadne by Dsdalus, 
because, as Pausanias remarks, he had never beheld 
a more exquisite piece of art*. 

Pausanias, speaking of a naked Hercules in wood, 
characterizes the style of Dsdalus in distinct terms ; 
he says, his works are indeed rude and uncomely in 
aspect, but yet have something of divinity in their 
appearance. He mentions several of Dtedalus's statues 
in different books of the description of Qreece'j', and 
in one passage enumerates the specimens of Dsdalian 
art which were then believed to be remaining. Of 
these, two were with the Bceotians, a statue of 
Hercules among the Thebans, and one of Tropho- 
niua vrith the people of Lebadea. There were 
the same number of wooden statues in Crete ; one 
of Britomartis at Olus, and another of Minerva 
among the Cnossians. The Cretans also possessed a 
representation of the dance of Ariadne descrit>ed by 
Homer ; this was in marble. The Delians, too, hao 
a wooden statue of Venus by Dtedalus, of small size, 
die right band decayed by time ; this statue stood 
upon a square block or figure instead of feet. 
Pausanias, whose powers of belief were very capa- 
cious, was persuaded that Ariadne received this 
statue from Dsdalus, and that when she followed 
Theseus she took it along with her. The Delians 

• See Pin«an. Ar«d. c. ivi.; Ilisd, lib. niiii. 

t PoiiBlitci, c.ii.; Achuu,c.iT.j B«ol. c. iii. li.ixxii. 
s 3 
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said Ihat Theseus, when Ariadne was taken from 
him, dedicated this wooden statue of Venus to the 
Dehan Apollo, that he might not, by taking it home 
with him, be reminded of his lost nife. Pausanias 
adds, " I do not know that any other works of 
Dsdalus besides these remain. For those which the 
Argives dedicated in the Temple of Juno, and those 
which were brought to Gela, in Sicily, from Om- 
phace, have all been destroyed by time*," 

Flaxman, commenUng upon the esteem and veue- 
ration in which Dsdalus's great statue of Hercuks 
was held, expresses a hope that we are not without 
some ci^y of it in gems, c^ins, or. small bronzes, 
by which all the most famous works of antiquity 
were multiplied. " In the British Museum," he 
says, " as well as in other collections of Europe, 
are several small bronzes of a naked Hercules, 
whose right arm, holding a club, is. raised to 
strike, whilst his left is extended, bearing the lion's 
skin as a shield. From the style of extreme an- 
tiquity in these statues — the rude attempt at bold 
action, which was the peculiarity of Dsdalus— the 
general adoption of this action in the early agei— the 
triuts of savage nature in the face and figure, ex- 
pressed with little knowledge, but strong deling — 
by the narrow loins, turgid muscles of the breast, 
thighs, and calves of the legs — we shall find. reason 
to believe they are copied from the above-mentioned 
statue f." 

But it is proper to observe that more than one 
ariist existed of the name of Diedalus. I^usanias 
himself mentions a Sicyonian of this name, who, 
beside the statues of Timon and his son ^sypus, 

' PeuiaD. BisDt. c. il. 

t Plumui'i LMturei on Sculpbue, LscU.iii, p..r2> ud 
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made for the Elians in the Altis a trophy of theii; 
Laced mm onian Tictory*. The same writer likewise 
Bays, that, in remembrEuice of (he reeoaciliation of 
Jupiter and Juno, after the pretended marriage of 
Jupiter mlh Flateea, the daughter of Asopus, a festiyal 
was celebrated by the Platmans which was termed 
Diedala, because the antients called wooden statues 
Dsdala. The whole story, as Fausanias gives it, is 
a curious specimen of his antiquarian researches:^ 
" Hera (Juno) having quarrelled with Jupiter about 
some- matter or other, retired to Eubcea. Jupiter not 
being able to prevail on her to come bacb, went to con- 
sult CithKron, at that time the king of Ptatsa. Now 
this Cithterou was ooe of the wisest men of the day. 
He advised Jupiter to get a wooden statue made, and 
to put it in a carriage drawn by a pair of oxen, and to 
give it out that he was marrying Platsea, the daughter 
of Aaopus. Jupiter accordingly did as Cithxron ad- 
vised. The news of this soon brought Juno, who 
coming up to the carriage, and tearing off the dress 
of the statue, was pleased to find that it was nothing 
but a wooden statue Qoavov) in place of a young wife 
that she expected to find. Upon this she was re- 
conciled to Jupiter; and to celebrate this reconciliation 
they keep a festival which is called Dmdaia, because 
those of olden time called wooden statues (fduvn) by 
the name of Dtedala. And they called such statues 
Dasdala, as I think, before Dcadalus, the son of Pala- 
marni-j-, was bom at Athens ; and Dffidalus got tlui 

* ElUca Pr. c. ii. It is la llrii Dndilua, in »1) probability, 
(bit tbc two bciun fignrei of youth* drying themielvu tfltr 
buhiat, mentioned by Pliny, Hiit. Nit lib. luii. C S, ar» 
to be uoribed. ^iui, laeBiiiiw, a (caliitoi of itae siBip tt 
Dmlalui among Ihe Biibyniani. 

t A|4aUi>doiiHt,.lib,ii(. <,M,:Wlfiki lia|M,oMli* ttOm of 
Dsdilui wu EuiutlMUM.-. 
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Aftine because tie made wooden statues called Dcdala, 
having had a difi^rent name at his birtK*." 

EndoiuB, an Athenian by birth, was the disciple of 
• Bfeot. c. iii. The nunc of Dsdilui anianR the antieoU 
must h»c been i^noDfniau* olth unlxreil g:eDiui ; fnrlhis stma 
ptnoit ia lUIed not onlylo b»n tnide the libjriDtb of Crete, iiid 
to bave been lbs grcitnt icalptor of hit time, but to \int» bMq 
also Ihe inveutDr of the wedge, mi o( «iiig<, with which iist b« 
fled from Crete Id ivoid the revenge of Mloos. These last, how- 
•ver, ire believed, by lame critics, lo h»ve been only the »il> of 
the Teasel which bere him away from the iilwid, Ibc uae of which 
for ihipi i> Boid to haia been unknown pFevieua ta hit Bigbt. Dv- 
dalui, by possibility, might have been a name given to ft train ol 
arlisla. U. Quatremfre de Quincy ia •>! this opinion in his 
' Jupiter Olympiea,' p. 170, " Le nom de D£dale," he aubu- 
quenlly says, " aura jl6 par la luite appliqu^ t tous cia ouvragea 
■noaymei, enfantfia duraol cetle nait de« tempi, donl lucune tra- 
ditioq faisloriqne tie pouvail mime jailit dixiiper let tfn£brea, 
L'ancien Dedale aura juu«, dans I'opiaiDn det Oreca, dd Mb toul- 
i-falt tembiabls a celui que I'opinion religieute des modernes fit 
jouer pendant tong-lemps i Saint-Luc, auquel on atlribiiait les 
plui vieui Duvngei de pelntiire, et lout cea tableaux noin ou 
Bcircft par le temps, qui ne portaienl et n'avaient conierr^ at 
date ni uom. Saiut-Luc eut auul de pritendu) £lSvei ; re qui 
■igniBe qu'avant I'^cole de Ciniabu£ el de Giotto, au treiziima 
tiecle, i1 7 avait eu del peintres si ignoruiits, que leun nomt 

Lord AberdetD, in bit Inquiry into the PrineiplBi of Beauty in 
OreciiD Architecture, cuntidera that the epithet Datdalian ibh 
plied nothing more Ihao skiirul. Goguel, Orig. des Lotx, torn, ii. 
p. 11, has refilled some of the antlenl accounts of this artist. 

Il is warlby of notice, thai Homer, who could not have spoken 
of worki of vt in the termi which he hta uaed, wilhont biving 
wen tttem, atcribea to HaphEsstut, usnallj conaldered as Vulcan, 
Ihe IwnDut of making AchiUas's shield; and Odysa. vii. 91, hs 
speaks of the gold and silver dogt of Alcinous u made by the 
■ame tiand. It would seem aa if Hephnatua was a generic term 
lor BODie very early arlttt, whose real hittorywta forgotten. It 
■Uo tends lo oouneet early Qrecian art with Egyptian. DBdalai 
also, aeoDniiflg lo Oiodoms, worked is Egypt. Sea Diodorni, I, 
97, 98. 



DndaloB, and is s&id to have followed him to Cnle, 
Pausanias mentions three works of this artist; a 
sitling Minerva at Athens, which had an inscription 
signifying that it was dedicated by Callias, and made 
by Endoius* ; a wooden statue of Minerva Polias at 
Erythrst of la^e size -{- ; and a statue of Minerva 
Alea of ivory t- The head of Minerva, engraved 
fiom an Athenian coin in the vignette of the Di- 
lettanti Society's volume, p. 1*2B, fig'. 1, is supposed 
to have been copied from Endoius's sitting figure of 
the goddess at Athens. 

Smilis, of ^gino, was another contemporary of 
Dsdalus. He made the antient statue of Juno at 
Samos ; but Pausanias says he was not equal to 
DiGdalus in skill §. 

Wood II, plaster, and clay^, appear to. have been 
amongst the earliest materiaJs used by the Greeks 
in their sculpture. Ivory for the purpose of in- 
laying, and gold, were no doubt introduced some- 
what later. The olive wood was much in request 
for statues of Minervu ; and at Temnos was a statue 
of Venus, made from the female myrtle ••. Eveq, 
Phidias, in the most improved period of ait, worked 

■ Aldct; c. xxvt. t Achitci, t. v. 

II PiDuniu freqaenllf dwell* upon the anliiiuitT of wooden 
flgurn. In hii Corinthiica, c. xii., fae tiyi, ibal ill Ihe eartieit 
■tacun, etpeciiJly tbe Egyptian, were of wood: — £iwB yif Hi 
rirt iThi nilt/tMi rirra, >» /taXtfra ti Ajyifrm. In Ihe 
Bicotica, G. iii., we aie told the Thebans hid wooden statuei of 
Venui >o anlient, that they were laJd to have beeu dedicated hf 
Harofonia, and tu have been made rrom the mlra of Ibe Ehips of 
Cadoiui. to the tempta of Poliai was a wooden ititue of Uer- 
cury, reputed to have twen the giFl of Cecropi. Atlica, c. ixvii. 
All ireei not liable to cot, or to be w 

% Attica, c. ti. Ui.il. 
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inwood*. The time when the Greaan artlito Snt 
used bronze is not ucertained ; but Mr. Knight was 
of opinion that the emploTment of metal instead <^ 
wood In sculpture beg«n about the year 889 b. c, 
•Aer Phidou of Argos had introduced the stamping 
of money +. Homer's description of the shield rf 
Achilles however clearly shows, if the pas«^;e be 

Senuine, that the art of design and the working of 
gures In metal, was brought to a great height of 
perfection even in his time. Dipcenus and Scillis, about 
theSOthOlympiad, 580 B.C., are said to have been the 
first who were &med for sculpture in marble J. Pau- 
sanias several times mentions stalues of wood, which 
had the face, hands, and feet of stone §. It is more 
than probable that the use of marble in sculpture, in 
the earliest times, was in bas-relief alone. Dipcenus 
and Scillis were probably the first who employed this 
material in entire statues ; the weight and brittleness 
of marble rendered a care necessary in connecting 
prcjecting parts and balancing the figure, not likely to 
have entered the mind of a sculptor in the ioftjicy 
of his art 

Pliny and Pausanins have detailed to as the dIA 
ferent methods used by the Greek sculptors in the 
fabrication of their metal statues. 

Pausanias, in his Xiaconica, apeaks of • bnzca 



* Piuun. Bo«it. c. ir. At Coritith Pauianiu mentions tws 
*t>tuee, one of the Ephetian Diini, tnd mother of Bicchat, 
in wood gilt, >xc«pl ihe lictt, which were covered wilb ver- 
milion. Wooden figures, wilh facei catered with vemiilioa, 
ue inentioDed in the Wigdom of Solomon, c. xi. 

f Sculplurei, published b]r the DilelUDli Socidf.vol. i. p. xvill. 

1 " Minnore icalpendo primi omnium iBckrueniot Dipomnf 
el Ecyllia, geniti in Cretn insula, eliemaum Media imperanlibas, 
priusque quim Cjrua in Persis regdare inciperel, hoc ett Olym< 
piade cirdler L," Plin. Hilt. NaL. Ub. iiivl. c. 4. 

i Acbaica, c. xu. xxlii. ; Aicid, c. xiv. xzii. ; BoOL e. It, , 
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statue of Ju)Ht«r at Laced ernon, the moat Rotient 
of all the works in that metal then knowD, It wu 
of hammer-work ; not fabricated in a single piece, but 
in separate portions, which were afterwards claaely 
riveted together: the name of the artist who formed 
it was Learchus, a native of Rhegium in Italy, whom 
some spoke of as the disciple of Dipoenus and Scitiis, 
and others of Dedalus himself. 

Gitiadas, a citisen of I.acednmon, who lived before 
the first Messenian war, about a hundred and twenty 
years after the time of Fhidon, made several statues of 
this hammer-work, which were extant in the time of 
Pausanias. Laconica, a. xvii. The time when he 
lived is expressly mentioned by Pauaaaias, Ibid. c. 
xviii. Among Mr. Knight's bronzes, now in the 
Museum, III. 1, is a sitting figure of Ammon, com- 
posed of a ram'a head upon a human tmdy, one foot 
ten inches high, of the kind of fabrication here de- 
scribed. It is formed of three pieces of solid brass, 
beaten together till the tangent surfaces were fitted to 
each other) none of them appearing to have been cast 
in moulds, but to have been first hammered and then 
out into shape. Mr. Knight thought it a specimen t^ 
the earliest Egyptian style. It was found in Upper 
Egypt, and purchased at Cairo by the late Duke d« 
Chaulnes. Mr. Knight described it in the Dilettanti 
volume, in which it is engraved, pi. I. It is also 
engraved in the Obniry of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Egyptian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 228. We are, how- 
ever, of opinion that its high antiquity can in no way 
be proved, even rendered probable. 

In his Arcadica, chapter xir., when speaking of the 
Statue of Equestrian Neptune, which tradition re- 
ported to have been dedicated by Ulysses, Pausanias 
eays, he could not believe this, because at that time 
they did not know how to make statues of sdul brua 
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or bronze, but fabricated them from lomioe, placed 
one over another, like the weaving of a garment ; that 
is, of plates, carved and chased into the forms re- 
quired. This seems to have been an improvetnent 
upon the first hammered-work : the former method, it 
is probable, was most used for figures of a small size ; 
the latter for colossal statues, as in the case of the 
Apolb of AmyclK, when adorned with the gold which 
CrcESUB, kiog of Ljdia, had Beat for the utatue of the 
PyUiian Apollo*. 

' In the same chapter, which speaks of the statue of 
Equestrian Neptune, PuisBnias informs ua that Rhm- 
cus the 'SOD of Philseus, and Theodorus the sun of 
Teledes, both Samians, first taught how to cast brass 
and melt it into statuesf- l^iese sculptors are gene- 
rally believed to have lived in the middle of the sixth 
century before the Christan era ; hut Pliny places 
them earlier, even long; before the expulsion of the 
Bacchiadffi from Gonnth by - Gypselus, which took 
place about the thirteenth Olympiad. 

Fliny, however, gives more than one tradition re- 
specting the plastic art, or modelling in clay. The 
Corinthians, he says, attributed the invention of it to 
Dibutades, a Sicyonian potter ; and that it was also 
ascribed to Demaratus, who fl^ng from the tyranny 

* Pmin. Laconiu, c. z. The goldan '■laliie of Jupitn, ic 
dlcUail by Cypuclui at Olyoipii, betwsea 659 and 629 faefora 
the ChrisllaD era, wu of thii kind of bammer-wurk, and was 
consequently termed tfafikmrt, wbich i>, Aammer-aorted, 
See Strabo, lib, viii. The oTcrlaying of imagei with gold and 
lilrer is alluded to in Habakkuk, chap. ii. ver. 19. 

n*,^u,iH^»iii^iiTii>Ltx>Liiv(ldiiiii. HeradalusmenlioQi both 
Ihene artists. The first ai hivio; been the architect uF ths 
lemple o( Samiu ; the other an hiving engrared the ring of Po\y 
cratei. The building called Sciu, al I^cedattnon, was the woric 
cfThtodorui, 
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Df Cypselas, the expeller of the Bacchiadn from 
CoriDth, brought it into Italy by means of Euchir 
and Eugrammus, two Corinthian artists, who accom- 
panied him. This tradition, as Mr. Rnig'ht remarks, 
corresponds better with the evidence of existing 
monuments than any other. He supposes the art to 
have been generally known in Greece and her colonies 
as early as the seventh century before the Christian 
era, and to have been brought to its perfection by 
Rhtecus and Theodorus*. 

The modelling of figures in clay, however, must 
hare been a distinct invention, preceding that of 
the taking moulds from the figures when hardened. 
We leam from a passage in Pausanias, (Attica, 
cap. 40,) that it was usual to model the statues in 
clay and gypsum. " In the Olympieium of Megara 
is a temple worth visiting. The statue of Jupiter 
was not finished in consequence of the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian war, during which the Athenians 
annually ravaged Me^ris, and reduced the people to 
the greatest necessity. The face of the statue is made 
of ivory and gold ; the rest of clay and gypsum. 
They say that Theocosmus, a native, made this statue 
with the assistance of Phidias. — Behind the temple 
are some pieces of wood lying, half worked, which it 
was the tntenUon of Theocosmus to adorn with gold 
and ivory, and thus finish the statue." From ttus it 
appears that the clay and gypsum part of the fig;iu*e 
was the mould, on which the wood-work was fixed; 
the wood was then inlaid with ivory, secured by gold. 
The casting in moulds is most generally ascribed 
to Rhoecns and Theodorus. This last invention 
evidently formed an epoch in the history of sculpture, 
as &r OS the art relates to statues. Pasiteles, a 
fielf-taught artist, mentioned both by Phny and 
■Dilatunti Toluae, Intend, p. zziii. See Niatnitir'sBaniu 
HiBiory, i. 130, 

VOL, 1. , Ii 
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PaiisaniaSi was accustconed to say, that the plastic 
^rt was tbe parent of sculpture of every kind. By 
referring to the words of Pliny* below, we shall see 
that Fasiteles made three divisions, to all of which 
he assigned the plastic art, or the modelling art, as 
(he or^n. These divisions are — statuary, or the 
art of making complete figures in any material ; 
imUpture, or the art of cultiag marble into statues, 
bas-reUefs, and ornamental pieces for architecture, 
&c. i and, thirdly, chasing (csiatura), or the art of 
working forms on hammered or hollowed out plates 
of metal, either for bas-relieis generally, or as a 
coating to some other materiaL 

Theodorus of Samos, it appears, likewise cast 
figures of iron t- 

Fausanias could find no works of Theodorus in 
brass, reroainiug iq his time; but he mentions one, 
in the temple of the Ephesiau Diana, by Rhoecus^ 
Mr. Knight believed himself to b^ the possessor of 
one of Rhcecus'B works, which is now in the British 
Museum, a head of Diomede of tbe size of life, a 
fragment of a atatue§. 

■Pliny's wonk icti " Ltudat el Fuitelem, qui pUsticen 
mUrem lUtuarJK, sulpturEcque, et arlaturie east dixit: et cum 
esset in omnibuB hi& aumiaus, nihil ittnquatn Jfcit flateainni 
»iKiiT."— Plin, Hist. Nat. jxx». 13. 

f PauMD. Lacoaica, c. liv. In his Phoeica, Fiuuniag, de- 
icribing the stand of Iha bawl of Haljalte* which eiisled to the 
lime of hi: visit, informs us, after Herodotus (t. 25), that Glaucus, 
1 naliTe of Chios, first discovered the art of soldering iron. c. xvf. 
Other works in that metal, which he aolices, c, xiiii,, are ■ 
group of Hercules aad tha Hydra hj an artist named TiaagotBS, 
■ad the heads of a lion and a boar, which he u.w in Ferg;tinu9, 
dedics.ted to Bacchus. In his Messenica, c. iixL, Fauuuias 
mentions a statue of Epamiuoadas made of iron, 

{Ur. Knight's Bronze, xxvii. I. Jott wHhia tha cavity, op- 
posite Ihs left ear, ii the Greek Utter f in high reiief ; coojeo 
tured V) be for Bbixciu of Siiude, because (lie same of no other 



It im fortunate Ibr later times that so nan; of the 
finest works of ftntient sculpture were executed in 
bronze, a material Trhich, whilst its hardness was 
^vouiable to the perpetuity of the art, afforded no 
great temptation by its value to the spoiler. Sculp- 
ture in the richer metals has, for the most part, 
long' since perished : even the transcendent merits of 
Phidias's ivory statues proved no protection to the 
gold with which they were adorned. 

The most antieat monument of Grecian scHlptiire 
now extant is believed to be the bas-relief, upon a 
single stone, nine feet in height and about thirteen 
leet in width, in the portal to the gates of Mjcenee, 
representing two lions sitting Face toward face against 
the sides of a column, their hinder feet resting on 
the lower part of the block over the lintel of the gate, 
aod their IVont feet upon the prolonged pedestal of 
the column*, the whole sufficiently entire to gives 
notion of style. The substance in which they are 
cut is a compact limestone, of a green hue, re- 
sembling in appearance Uie green basalt of Egypt, 

A later specimen of the archaic period of bas- 
relief may be seen in the sculptured Metopes, found at 
Selinus in Sicily, by Messrs. Aageli and Harris, in 
the month of March, 1823, casts of which were till 
lately placed in the same room with the PhigaJeian 
collection in the British Museumf. The originals 
were deposited by the Neapolitan goverumeut in the 
museum at Palermo. 

anlieat sculptor upon lecord begins with l)iat Utter, It is cei^ 
lainly of high aniiquilj, 11 wu tent from Rome in the yen 17S5. 

* Diletianti volume, p. iil. Flsim. Lectures, pi, liv, Pau- 
MDIM sajs, thU this wu repuMd Is be the woHc of the Cyclops, 
CoKathim, c, XTi, The best repnseDlatiDn of this aatieut 
bisjvhef is ^robahtj preserved amaDi Laid Elgin's Drairingi 
in the British Museum. 

t T\itj ira now pliced in » toom approprialed chiefly to 
Casta (rom architectund tculptarei, Onek aad Somui. 
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One of these metopeB, from the central temple of 
the eastern liill at Sehnus, conustcd of two blocks of 
stone, which were joined blether by metal cnunps. 
The tower part only now remains ; the subject is k 
combat between a warrior and a female : the warrior 
in a kneeliiiff posture, apparently yielding to the 
superior force of his adversary. 

Three metopes, from the central temple of the 
western hill of Selinus, are more perfect in condition. 
The subject of one is a quadriga and three figures; 
one a. youth standing in the car, holding the reins of 
the horses with his tefl hand, the right hand wanting, 
as well as the upper part of the body and the neck 
of the figure. The horses, in front of the quadriga, 
are not represented in action, hut appear just ready 
■ for the course; they are very highly relieved, the 
heads, necks, and fore-legs b«ag quite detached from 
tiie ground of the metope. . This subject is supposed 
to represent Pelops preparing for his race with (Eno- 
maus.Bstory which Pausaniss raentiotis as smlptured 
in front of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia. The 
second of the metopes, from the central temple of the 
western hiil, represents Perseus in the act of slaying 
Medusa in the presence of Minerva. A coin also rf 
Selinus has the head of Medusa on it. A .third 
metope, from the same temple, has for its subject 
the adventure of Bercules, surnamed Melampygos, 
with the Cercopes, who having endeavoured to rob 
him, were bound hand and foot, fastened to his bow, 
and carried away with their heads downwards. These 
three last metopes are four feet nine inches in height 
by three feet eight inches in width. 

In these sculptures there is a dry hardness of 
manner, not without expression ; the general ntti- 
tudes of the figures are simple; the bodies dispro- 
portionately short, and the waists much contracted ; 
the heads aud upper parts of the bodies appear as 
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ttewed in froDt, while the 1^ and feet aic generally 
sbown in profile. Tiie eyes are large and fixed, and 
there Is a peculiar expression In the mouths; the hair 
is long and pluted, felling down in front over the 
shoulders. The execution of the hair is extremely 
forma], neadf approaching to the manner in which it 
is represented upon the Egyptian Btatucs, One or 
two of the 6gure3 strongly resemble the forms upon 
the coins of Posidonia. 

Sicily kept pace in civilizatioa and the arts widi 
the most refiDed of the Orecian states, which, even 
were historians ^lent on the subject, the architectural 
remans at Syracuse, Agrigentum, and Selinus would 
sufficiently attest In sculpture, or the art of design, 
taken upon a small scale, the coins of Syracuse alone 
give proof that Sicily went even he&nB the mother 
coun^. 

Selinus was founded about the year 630 b.c, and 
taken and sacked by the Carthaginians 409 b.c. It 
was agun restored, and not finally destroyed till one 
hundred and forty years afterwards. It had six tem- 
ples, from the ruins of the two principal of which 
'the metopes above described were obtained. 

These Selinuntine sculptures may, without pre- 
sumption, be referred to the first period of the histoiy 
of Selinus : the coins of that dtj, ia its second period, 
exhibit a state of art, at least upon a Email scale, 
£ar superior to the bas-reliefs. The early style of ^e 
architecture of the temples too, and more particularly 
the proportion of tht columns justify this belief. The 
grandeur of the works moreover is inconsistent with 
the state of weakness and comparative insignificance 
to which the city was reduced, and in which it re- 
muned tUl its final dem<diliou*. 
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Of a higher character, . though . still marked by 
Etruscan l^idness, are the marbleB of .Slgina, now in 
the Royal Museum at MQnich. They were probably 
executed in the age immediately preceding the time 
of Pericles; and exhibit an advance in the art of 
sculpture which, however interrupted by a Buccession 
of destructive wars, was about to approach a perfection 
of taste which no country has since surpassed. Out- 
lines from a set of casts from these marbles, deposited 
in the Liverpool Royal Institution, have been recently 
engraved from drawings by Mr. Edwin Lyon'. 

The Phigaleian marbles will form a portion of a 
second volume of the present work. The subjects 
represented upon them are similar to two classes of 
the bas-reliefs which adorned the Parthenon. The 
Parthenon and the temple of Apollo Epicurius near 
Pbigaleia, it wiD be remember^, were built by the 
Game architect, and a comparison of the sculptures 
of the two buildings leaves little room to doubt that 
the Phigaleian were the early, and the Parthenon 
sculptures the finished productions of the same 
school of art. More pains were bestowed on the 
execution of the sculptures of the Parthenon, as 
would naturally be the case for the greater magni- 
ficence of the temple, and its locality in the most 
civilized city of the age. 

Such was the practice of sculpture to the time of 
Phidias, fn the more advanced of the periods we 
have described, the sculptors of Greece enjoyed ad- 
vantages beyond other nations. Some encourage- 
ment arose to them from the universal esteem in 
which the fine arts were held. In the way of study, 
the public games, in which the competitors appeared 
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lor the most part naked *, accustomed the artists to 
the contemplation of the human form in all its varie- 
ties of action and attitude; and led them to catch those 
transitory graces, which are not seen in a stationary 
model. But, above all, the religion of the Greeks 
which led them to embody the attributes of their gods 
in human shape, taught the artist not only to imitate 
the selected beauties of nature, but to combine them 
in the elevated forms of their divinities. It is to this 
combination of the power of art with religious venera- 
tion that we probably owe the finest conceptions of 
the best time of Phidias's school 

* S«e Thucydidei, i. S. 
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Phidias, the great master of the art of statuary, 
was born at Athens in the 73d Olympiad, about four 
hundred and eighty-eight years before Christ, He 
wa£ the son of Charmidas ; and, as Pliny informs us, 
vias at first a painter. Eladas, the Ar^ve*, and 
Hippias-f', are said to have been his instructors in 
the art of sculpture. 

Of the rudiments of his education we are unin- 
formed ; but Athens was, at this time, the great 
school of arts and letters : from Homer, whose poems 
he had deeply studied, he drew images of greatness, 
which he afterwards moulded in earthly matenals 
with a kindred spirit |; and it is presumed, that the 
discourses of contemporary philosophers on mental 
and personal perfection, contributed in no slig^bt de- 
gree to stamp his worlra with a character of sublimity. 
His mind was adorned with all the knowledge which 
could be useful to his profession. Fhidias was also 
skilled iu history, poetry, fable, geometry, and the 
optics of that day ; and whilst Pericles commanded 
the treasury of Athens and the allied states, bad 
the means of giving full scope to the efforts of his 
genius. 

In the art of making statues io bronze, both for the 
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munber and excellence of his works, Phidias wss wHh^ ' 
out a rival. In Ac production of ivory statues, abo, 
he stood alone ; nor did he disdain to work in the 
meaner materials of wood or clay, or to execute arti- 
cles of the smaUest mechanism *, 

His talent, however, lay chiefly in representing the 
gods; though, as Cicero observes, he did not copj 
their features and resemblaoces from any visible ob- 
jects, but formed to himself an idea of true beauty, 
upon which he constantly fixed his attention, and 
which became his rule and model, and guided at once 
both his design and his hand'!-. 

This was the man to whom Pericles, in the day of 
his greatness, consigned the direction of the pub- 
lic works of Athena ; and under whose choice of 
workmen the temple of the Parthenon was produced. 

The chryselephantine statue of Minerva, with which 
Phidias himself adorned the interior of this building, 
will hereafter be minutely described, and the circum- 
fllance adverted to of his introdudng his own figure 
upon the shield, old and bald, uplifting a stone. Ci- 
cero, in his TuBcuIan Questions, says that Phidias re- 
sorted to this method of perpetuating his memory be- 
cause he was not allowed to inscribe his name upon 
the statue}. Aristotle informs us, that Phidias added 
ingenuity to this solicitude, and so constructed the 

* Ai (l«h and flies; such wu lh« tradition of fai* fune. . See 
Jul. Impenit. Episl. viii. Uattitl, nolicing soma fiah vhich Phi- 
dias baa Mulpuiied, commeuds Ihalr truth to nature in three 
words — " adde aquam, nelibunl," — "gite them water, and they 
will swim." Lib. iii. 35. See aim Niceph. Qrtg. Hist. lib. riu. 

t Ciiero. ad Marc. Brat Oralar. 

X " Opiflcei post martem nobiSitari voluoL Quid enim Phidias 
aui aimiiem speciem inclusil in clypea MiDcrvn, cum inseribere 
noil liceret." Tuh. QuksL lib. i. Plutarch, however, in big 
Life of Periclei, asserts thai Phidiu'a name was upon the pedes- 
taL It might have been placed there at a later period. 
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flhteld, that should atty one remoTO his 6giai frotli 
the group in wtdch it whs placed, the Whole wouM ^ 
to pieces*. 

"Tlie most excellent artists," says Rollin, "aflfected 
to insert their names in theif works, in order to par- 
take of the immortality they gave others. Myron, to 
immortalize his name, put it in characlerr almost 
imperceptible upon one of the thighs of the statue of 
V'U'V/** J^P**"^ ■ '■"^ Pjioy relates, that two Lacedsmoniail 
ttrchitects, Saurus and Batrachus, without accepting 
any reward, built some temples in a part of the city of 
Rome, wliich Octavia caused afterwards to be enclosed 
with galleries. They flattered themselTCS that they 
should have liberty to put their names upon them, hut 
were refused : their address, however, relieved them 
from their difficulty ; they threw in, by way of orna- 
ment, lizards and frogs upon the bases and capitals of 
the columns. The name of Saurus was, implied 
ty the lizard, which the Greeks called aaSpa ; and 
that of Batrachus by the frog, which they called 

Pausanias mentions two other ivory and gold 
statues of Minerva, which were made by Phidias ; one 
preserved at Pellene, and the other with the Eleanst- 
That of Pellene was the earliest of Phidias's statues 
of the goddess in toreutic work{. The Eleans had 

■ Aristot de Mando. Sec also L. ApuUius de Mundo. 4". 
Pip. less, p. 746. 

+ Paus. Achaica, c. xivll. Bliac. Poster, c. ziv. 

I Tlie idoderu commentators sad writers upoa art bave differed 
much upon the precise meaning of this term, which appears lo 
taaie been applicable to sculpture only when a variety of materials, 
including metal of same description, weie used. Pliny speaks of 
It as brought to perrecHon by Polyclelus. Iiory, as combined 
with gold, formed a branch df Ibe toreutic art. The reader who 
«)she< for extensive information on this subject, may consult the 
secoDd part of U. Quatreinire de Qalncy't ' Jupiter Olympien,' 
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also ft cdeetial Venus, with one foot upon a tortoise, 
by Phidias, of ivory and gold*. Athenagoras ascribes 
to him the ivory statue of ^sculapius at Cpidaurust; 
and he is said to have assisted Theocosmus in niaking 
for the people of Megara a statue of Jupiter, the iat^e 
of whidi WB5 ivory and gold, and the other parts of 
day andpla$ter|. 

The Flatxans, says Pauaanias, bare a temple of 
Athena (Minerva) Areia, which was raised from the 
spoils given to them by the Athenians after the 
battle of Marathon. The statue of the goddess ia 
of wood gilt, except the face and the extremities of the 
hands and feet, which are of FenCelic stone §. In his 
fhocica he euumeiates various other statues men- 
tioned in an inscription at Delphi, all made from the 
tenths of the Marathoniau spoil, slid all attributed to 
Phidias n. 

Of Phidias's bronze statues, two were in the Acro- 
{tolis at Athens; also mode from the tenths of the 
s^taia of war. One was the Minerva which stood in 
ttia open air, and which is represented upon the re- 

coaluuna hit ' Aoaljie Explidtira dt I& TocauliquC}' p. 73 — ■ 
132, and Library of Entertiliiiag Kao«lcd^«, the Elepbtnl. The 
Count de Cajius, bs well la lome other antiquaries, have crilicised 
Ihe re^ lute of gold and tioiy slilnes ; the merit and perfection 
of the waik might b* great, but Ihe combiniliun oF.gold, ivory, 
and colours must bave beea gaudy in the ultenie. 

* Uliae. Poster, ch. iiv. 

t AtbeDigorse Legatb pro ChristianiB, 6° Oif. 1706, p. Gl,. 
line 10, i l> EriSxiMi 'Arxi.i9ai, Jgysj *uiliii. Pauiiniu, 
aecribet this statue to Thrisymedes, Ihe son of Arignotns, a man 
of Parol. See BiDie of this italue, with an engraved raslorallon, < 
ID it. QiialremEre de Quincy'i' JupilecOlympien,' p. 352, ol 
i«aq. 

I Atlica, ch. x1. See above, p. 110. { Bisol.ch.iv. 

II ThefB were Minerra, Apollo, Miltiadei, Ereclheus, Cecrops, 
PudionJ Celqus, Aaliocbui the MR of Hcccules by Midea, 
^gettt, Acamu, Cediiu tbe aoa of Uelanlhiu, Thtieiu, ud 
Phyl«u9. 
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veise of one of the Atbeiuan cmus; the other was tbe 
Minerva dedicated by the Lemnians, and thence called 
Minerva Lemnia, of which Pausonias speaks in terms 
of particular admiration*. An Apollo of bronze, 
with-outside the temple of the Parthenon, was also 
ascribed to Phidias+. 

PLny mentions his Amazon in bronze, with his 
Minerva Cailimorphos ; the former called Eucnemos, 
from the extreme beauty of the leg J, He likewise 
speaks of the figure of a key-bearer; a Minerva, 
which ^milius Paulus brought to Rome, and dedi- 
cated in the lemple.of Fortune there; two statues of 
persons in mantles, which Catullus dedicated- in the 
same temple; and a naked colossus, — all ascribed la 
Phidias §. 

With respect to marble statues, several are enuDie- 
rated by Pliny and Pausanias, as works of Phidias ; 
more especially one of Nemesis, the goddess of ven- 
geance, at Rhamnus, made, in derision, from the 
block of Parian marble which the Persians had 
brought thither to erect as a trophy of thdr ex- 
pected victory at Marathon |[. A fragment, be- 
lieved ta be the head of the statue here described 
by Pausanias, was presented to the British Museum 
in 1830, and is placed in the Elgin room. In fair- 
ness, however, it must be acknowledged, that all 
writers are not agreed that Phidias was the sculptor 
of this statue. The writer of the letter-press to the 
' Unedited Antiquities of Attica,' fol.Lond. 1817, says, 
" The story of the statue, which Pausanias details from 
report, sis hundred years after the battle of Maratbon, 
was probably one of the many &bles attached to Gre- 
cian history. It is certain, that the marble of the statue 

* Ante. ch. xiviii. t Ibid.,cb. xxi*. 

* Bognved in tbe Husea Ka CUmsntino. 

} Flin. Nit. Hiat. lib. xiriv, c. 19. edit. Hudeuiii, p. 649. 

II See PuMuiu'i deaccipUan of thii statue, AUib co. SxilsL 
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is not Parian, but Penteltcan, like the bloclta of the 
buildings. Other writers retete, that the statue was 
the work of Agaracritus, a pupil of Phidias, and omit 
altogether the circumstances detailed by Pausanias." 

Other marble statues attributed to Phidias, are 
B Mercury in the temple of lamenian Apollo at 
Thebes*; a Venus in the Forum of Octavia at 
Romet; the Venus Urania, in Parian marble, in 
the temple of that goddess in Attica^; and one of 
the colossal statues on the Esquitine hill §. 

Singular, however, as it may seem, and in defiance 
6f the testimonies here recorded, it was asserted, when 
the Elgin sculptures first arrived in England, that 
Phidias had never worked in marble)]. Visconti's 
answer to this assertion is worth the reader's notice. 
"If it were imagined that Phidias devoted himself to 
the toreutic art, and that he employed in his works only 
ivory and metals, this opinion would be confuted by 
Aristotle, who distinguishes this great artist by the 
appellation of ao^pm Xifloi/pyos a tkilful icuiptor of 
marble, in opposition to Polycletus, whom he calls 
simply a statuary, ii'SpiavroToiir, since this latter 
artist scarcely ever employed his talents except in 
bronze^. In (act, several marble statues of Phidias 
were known to Pliny, who might even have seen 
some of them in Rome, since they had been removed 
* Pauun. BceoL ch.x. 

f PliD. Nil. Hisl. lib. ix»i. ch. 4. ed;i. Bardoain, p. 72!. 
i PauiSD. Attic, ch. xiv. 

I Tia inKFiplion upon (his figure— "ThB work of Phidiu," ll 
of Uler d*tc. "Tha iltitude of the bero, uwellu rhe tiont," 
nya FlunuD, " reBemblei > his-relier on (he Parlhcnou ; and for 
that reason, in additiaa to the atfle and spirit of the work, i> likely 
to haie been executed under the diiectioo ofPhidiis." Led. iz, 
p. 279. 

II See the Eiidencegivm befora a. Commiltee of the Home of 
Commoni bj R. P. Xnighl, Esq. and William Wilkioi, ^., ap. 
pended to the Commiltee'a Repod, 25Ui Hucb, 1816, pp. 39, 4%, 

9 £thic.NicDm.Ub.ti.c,r. 
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to this city ; and the moat famous work of Aloamenea, 
the Venus of the Gardens, had anij, as it was siud, 
acquired so high a degree of perfectioD, because Phi- 
dias, his master, had himself taken pleasure in finishing 
with his own hand* this beautiful statue of marblei'. 

In addition to this, when we know that the Parlhe? 
non was built under the control of the aculptor hish 
selfti and that its exterior decoration consisted of the 
only three varieties of which sculpture is capable, the 
perfect statue of the pediment, the high and half- 
detached relief of the metopes, and the low relief of the 
frieze, each justly and beautifully appropriated, tq 
what other conclusion can we come than that the 
compo^tions which adorned the edifice were de- 
igned and directed, if not in part executed, by the 
sculptor himself. Pliny expressly says, that Phidias 
was reputed to have worked in marble § ; Seneca 

*Plia. Nat. Hisl.lib. ixivi.c. 4. ■' In the Auguatan Rga.Hd in 
thai immedlilelf lubiequcDt lo ilt it wugenerillv believed, not 
oqIj that Phidias frequency ciubbi] the names of liis pupila to be 
inictibed on his own stalues, but thai he bad givsn instincei of lb« 
greatest ikill in finishing the worki of other irlisU. Amongit 
theie last was the above-mentioned statue of Aphrodili It mvr4ii, 
by Alcani«ne<. To Ihig eitnardinary talent, which we must lup- 
po« was chieflj ciereised in vrorki of qtuble, Cicero Glides m 
the fourth book de Finlbus Bon. el Mai- " Ut Phidias potest a 
principio insliluere lignum, idque perBcere: potest ab alio In* 
choalum accipere «t absolvere." Mecnonndum on the subject of 
the Eirl of Elgin's Pureuila in Greece, 2d. Hit. 8vo. p. 62. 
t ViKonli, Memoir on tha Sculpt, of the Parthenon, pp. 3, 4, 
i Plutarch, Pericl. 13. rarr^ H !<«« W sr<inw> irlnurt }.• 

Ij " Etipsum Phiiilam tradusl sculpsisseinarniora,Venerenque 
i^us esse Roms jn Oclavis uperibus eiimEG pulchritudiata." 
Plin. ul Bupr. edit. Hardouin, p. 725. C. Odofr. Mueller, \a hi, 
Comtnentar; on the Life of Phidia), Comment. Societ. Ke|is 
SciEotiar. GottiDgensia recentiores, lam. vL 4to. Gotling. 1828, 
p. 156, note, CDjisideia Phidias to have been the aculptor of lh« 
marble in llie Tonnley collection, Room Ti. No. 23, which if cle> 

gignaUd u the lomb of Xanlbippui, the fitber o{ FtddWa 
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bean a eimilar testimony*; and the remarkable fad; 
recorded by Valerius Maiimus, corroborates the belief 
still further: he states, that the Minerva of the 
ParthentiD, if Phidias could have executed his own 
intentiona, would have iKen a marble statue; but 
the Athenians themselves rejected hia choice, and 
insisted on having their Minerva of the more costly 
material t- 

A chryselephantine statue, which has not yet been 
mentioned, raised Phidias's fame above all the sculp- 
tors of Greece : we allude to his statue at Elis ; in 
the opinion of Greece and of succeeding ages, the 
best of his productionst- 

Athens had shown ingratitude not only to Pericles, 
but to ' hia friend and favourite artist ; and, according 
to some, Phidias withdrew privately to Elis. Seneca 
intimates that he went there by a compact with the 
Athenians 4. Certain it ia tliat in the Altia, or grove, 
bs the word signitieB, in the neighbourhood of Oiympia, 
he employed his industry in forming a statue which 
Surpassed his Minerva. Thia statue was in the 
temple of the Altis. Jupiter was represented seated 
upon a throne, which, lil(e the statue, was of ivory and 
gold ; he bore a crown upon his head in imitation of a 

* " KoD ex ebora Unlum Phidias sciebml focera eirnuUchre; 
faciebat et ex are. Si martnor illi, si idhuc viliotcm mate. 
riam obtutisses, feciiMt quile ex ilia fieri optimum potuUset." 
Beneca, KpisL Ixxxv. 

^ " lidem Phidlam tulerunt, quaradiu ii marmDre potius quant 
ebore Uiaemni ficii debera dicebal, quod diulius Dilor cssci 
Diaasurusi sed ut adjecit et v1liii9, tacere jusBenint." Valer. 
Mai. Ub. i. c. i. Eilema, 7. 

' X So Flinj, " Joiem Olfmpiutn, quern nemo EemuUlur." — ■ 
Nal. HisLlib. xkxit. c. 19. edit. Hardouir.p. 649. And again, 
p. 725, " Phldlam clarlisimDm els« per omoes gentea quas JdtU 
Olvmpii famam iuleUigunt oemo dubitat." 
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branch of the olive tree; in his right hand was a 
figure of Victory, also of gold and ivory, with a fillet 
and a crown upon its head. His left hand held & 
sceptre of exquisite workmanahip, on the top of which 
was an eagle, andin the composition of which all kiods 
of metals were blended. The sandals and robe of the 
figure were of gold; and upon the garment itself were 
represented animals and flowers. The throne was 
variegated with gold and precious stones, and inlaid 
with ebony and ivory ; it was also adorned with pic- 
tures of animals and statues ; four figures of Victory, 
in a dancing attitude, were represented at the four 
feet. Two other Victories stood at the feet of the ' 
god ; and the pedestal upon which the whole rested 
was adorned with mythological compositions *. The 
exact dimensions of the figure are lost, but it is 
believed to have been near sixty feet in height f. 
Phidias is supposed to have made this statue between. - 
the third year of the 85th and the third year of the 
86th Olympiad, between 438 and 434 a. c. %. 

When a friend inquired of Phidias from what pat- 
tern he had formed his Olympian Jupiter, he is said 
to have answered by repeating those lines of the first 
Iliad, in which the poet represents the majesty of the 
god in the most sublime terms§ ; thereby signifying 
(hat the genius of Homer had inspired him with it||. 
Those who beheld this statue are said to have been so 
struck with it as to have asked whether Jupiter had 
descended from heaven to show himself to Phidias, or 
whether Phidias had been carried thither to contem- 

* E>uiun. Elioc. pr. c. xi. 

t Stnbo. CillimachuB is uldto We recanted the dimcBsioni 
Id iambic verses, which btve notcome down to us. I'he temple 
ofJupiter Olympiui, from ihe floor to ibe (£(oi, wbich ansUined 
the ronf, wu liity-eight Greek reelbigfa { its breidlh wtt aioely- 
fiie feet, ind its tenglh two hundred and thirtT. 

I C. O. Uueller. de PbidicB Vila CoinmeDlitio. 

\ lllid, A. t.S29. II Val. Uti. lib. ui. e. 7. 
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plate the god *. Quintilian tells us that the majesty 
of the work equalled that of the god himself, and that 
h added somewhat to the religion of those who saw 
it']'. Fausaniaa records a tale of Jupiter eviocing 
his own approbation of Phidias's art |. 

The workshop in which the statue was produced § 
was loDg preserved after Fhidias's death ; and, as 
Fausanias tells us, was visited out of curiosity by 
travellers. The Eleans, in honour of the sculptor, 
instituted au office in favour ofhis descendants, whose 
duty consisted in preserving ihe statue from any 
thing which mi^ht sully its beauty. Fausanias says, 
it was occasionally rubbed with oil, on account of the 
datnps which arose in the temple where it was placed. 
The Minerva of the Parthenon, on the contrary, 
required to be sprinkled with water. At the base 
was this inscription : " Phidias, the Athenian, the son 
of Chartnidas, made me || ;" but whether placed there 
by Phidias, or at a later time, is untertain. 

If more were Wanting to impress us with a sense 
of Phidias's merit, we might consult the numerous 
passages of nntient authors for a series of seven cen- 
tairiei, in which the works or the art of this eminent 
man are alluded to ; we find them scattered through 
various Greek and Roman writers from Aristotle to 
MacrobiuB. Aristotle died 322 years B. c. ; Macrobius 
lived at the close of the fourth century. Phidias is 
■ See ihe epigram in the Anthologia, lib. iv. c. 6. 
'H Biii iXf ir) ySt if A^"* ''"" '■'f^i 
4uS.'>t, i riy' Ifn tit eiir i^pi/ani. 
: f Vac filling flgure of Jupiter On the silver cointoF Alexander 
the Greal, and several of hit successors, ippeara lo haie been co- 
pied, with slight vuialioDs, from this slalue. Compare pi. xvii. oF 
" " -■ • - ie Qaincjr's ' Jupjlei Oljmpion,' p, 312. 
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. .. „ n statue. Plin. lib. xxxi. 8, 34. 
'. II *u}i'a( XofjuDiB idt 'Attmuif ft iriltin. Fanian. r; lO. 
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celebrated also in various epigmms in the Antbob^ : - 
and Plato, who was his contemporary, in his Dia- 
logues, names Homer as a poet, and Phidias as a 
sculptor, in the same line. 

Phidias appears to have returned to Athens in or 
about the fourth year of the 86th Olympiad, in the 
archonship of Pythodoms. His death took place 
in the first year of the 87th Olympiad, 432 years 
before Christ* ; hut whether from poison, or from 
natural causes, in prison or in exile, seems uncertain. 

The scholars, pupils, or disciples of Phidias, were 
Alcamenes, Critias, Nestoclesf, Agoracritus, and 
Hegias X- These artists, it is believed, were all em- 
ployed under Phidias in the'public works of Athens, 
but their separate labours cannot now be dis^n- 
g^ished, nor have we any means of discriminalinff 
their diflerent modes and degrees of excellence. 
Alcamenes, the favourite scholar of Phidias, proba- 
bly had the largest share amongst them in adorning 
the buildings of the Parthenon §. Various hands 

• C. O. Mueller, de Fhldis Vila Comm. 

t Junini.iii bii work di PictanVeUrum, doubUwhtlhar tbe 
winie* " Critiu, Notoclcs," iboulil aot b« reul Criliat Nchalei, 
tba Kulptor raenlianed in Luciu. 

I Plin. Nit. Hist. lib. xxxiv. c. 8. 

^ The worki of AiJUHiNis, mcnUoned by I^gnniu, bciide 
the Venut of the nidrni, are atitue* of Juna (AKie. ch. i.\ 
Man (ibid. eh. viiii), Procne and Ilf g (ibid. eh. xxiv.% > itatue 
of £iculapiu> at Mmtiiiea (Arcad. ch. ii.}, a Bicchui of itotj 
- aad gold (Attic, ch. ii.), colosuil lUlnei Of Hinerra and He> 
cuIm, of FeatelicTiiu'bla,ilTh«bM(Bceot. cb.xi.), andhia r>pi«> 
■entalion af the Lapilh» and CcDtaun at the marriage of Pi. 
ritboiu among Ibe sculntures of the temple il Elis (Blju.pr. 
cb. I.). Cicero and Vileriui Uulmos mcDlioa a ctatue of- 
Vulcan by Akameuei. 

A alary of rivalry between Phidias and Alcamenet bu beea 
oAen told, ippareolly to give Phidiai credit for great (kill ia 
optia. It ia not, boirever, a lale of ancient origin. The Gnt 
writer who mentioDS it ii Tietzei, a gnmmarian of Coostanti-. 
nopli, who liied in the IwelflkccDtury. Nor a it bone out by 
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mtl distinguish able in different portions of the sculp- 
tures. Phidias, no doubt, overlooked the process, 
and perhaps touched and finished all the more im- 
portanl figures. 

Phidias and his school, it has already been ob- 
served, brought sculpture to a standard of excel- 
lence ; and they so fixed and determined the counte- 
nance?, figures, and attributes of the various divinities, 
that neither painters nor sculptors in succeeding times, 
for more than two thousand two hundred years, have 
presumed, in any great degree, to deviate from them. 

■uch works u ace bclievod to h»e been cieculed under Iha eye 
of Fhidlaa, who, intleul of distorling the reituret of his ilalues 
placed It 1 great height, e in ply enlarged (heir proponians, and 
farmed Ihein in what the moderni call the heroic size. The 
alaodltig figure! in the pediments nf the Paithenun vara eight 
and DiDe feet high. 

Pausanias, in hia Bcpotica, menlloDS bronie italues of Minerva 
Itonii and Jupiter, by AaonacHiTiis, whnin he calls the disciple 
jmd beloved of Phidias, ^uAinu 11 ■■! ifn/iinv *ut,iii. 
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Thb Parthenon, Temple of Miaerra, or Hecatom- 
pedon, was built, as has been already atated, during 
the administretion of Pericles. Fausanias tells us 
that Ictinus nas the architect ; but Plutarch says it 
was the work of Callicrates and Ictinus jointly. 
Btrabo gives the whole merit to the latter*. The 
time when it was begun appears to hare been in or 
soon after the year 448 before the Christian era. 
Wilkins, in his Atheniensia, reckons eleven years to 
have elapsed between its commencement and its 
completion. It was called Parthenon from ^HapSiMotf 
the virgin, whence o UapOeviv, the virgin's habita- 
tion ■!■; and Hecatompedon. either from ils dimen- 
sians, or from the harmony of its pFOportioos J. 

In whatever direction the traveller approaches 
Athens, the Parthenon is a striking object. It stands 
upon the highest platform of the Acropolis, and 
over-taps both the modern buildings and the ancient 
ruins by which it is surrounded. 

* Colonel Luke uyi, " CBllicraics wu probiblj onl^ the 
IfyaXdIiii, OF cODtractor, for the expenses; io which cHpacity 
' ' " -' - ' tmployed in the additions made to 

[| appear) from Ausonios, that in ■ 
. BOleljto [ctinus. 

Iclinos.' " Auioo. Uosel. t. 3DS. 

f Leake'i Topogr. at Athens, p. 36, note. 

t Ibid. p. Jtt3. Hetych. iu 'Enarifiwiisi. Stuarl lupposes 
the name Hecatompedon to have been given to the Fu-lhenoD of 
Periclea, on acwuni of its front being a hundred Attic fett in 
length. Antiq. of Athens, vol. ii. p. 6. 
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."The FartheDQD," says Coloiiel Leake, " wa* 
constructed entirely of white marble from Mount 
Pentelicum, It coiiaistfd of a cell, Hurrouuded with 
a perietyle, which had eight Doric columns in the 
fronts, and seventeen in the «ides. These forty-six 
Golumas were six feet two tucheg in diameter at the 
Irase, and thirty-four feet in height, standing upon a 
pavement, to which there was an ascent of three 
steps. The total height of the temple above its 
platform was about sixty-five feet. 'Within the peri- 
style, at either end, there was an interior range of 
six columns, of five feet and a half in diameter, stand- 
ing before the end of the ceLI, and forming a vestibule 
to its door ; there was an ascent of two steps into 
these vestibules from the peristyle. The cell, which 
was sixty-two feet and a half broad within, was di- 
vided into two unequal chambers, of which the west-- 
ern was forty-three feet ten inches long, and the 
eastern ninet^ight feet seven inches. The ceiling 
of the former was supported by four columns, of 
about &ur feet in diameter, ^nd that of the latter 
by sixteen columns, of about three feet. It is not 
known of what order were the interior columns of 
either chamber. Those of the western having been 
thirty-six feet in height, their proportion must have 
been nearly the same as that of the lonio columns of 
the vestibule of the Propylmai whence it seems 
highly probable that the same order was used in the 
interior of both those contemporary buildings. la 
the eastern chamber of the Parthenon, the smallnesa 
of the diameter of the columns leaves little doubt 
that there wbb an upper range, as in the temples of 
Pmstum and -^gina. It is to be lamented that no 
remains of any of them have been found, as Ihey 
might have presented some new proofs of the laata 
and invention of the architects of the time of Pericles. 
" Such was the uinpte coQBtnKttoii of tliis mag- 
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nificent biuldtng, which, by its united excelleaces of 
materials, design, and decoratjons, waa the most per- 
fect ever executed. Its dimensions of two hundred 
aDd twenty-eight feet by a hundred and two, with a 
hdght of sixty-six feet to the top of tHe pediment, 
were sufficiendy great to give an impression of grau' 
deur and sublimity, which was not disturbed by any 
obtrusive subdifision of parts, such as is found to 
diminish the effects of some larger modem buildings, 
where the same singleness of design is not observed. 
In the Parthenon, whether viewed at a small or at a 
great distance, there was nothing to divert the spec- 
tator's contemplation from the simplicity and majesty 
of mass and outline, which forms the first and most 
remarkable object of admiration in a Greek temple ; 
and it was not until tbe eye was satiated with the 
contemplation of the entire edifice, that the spectator 
was tempted to examine the decorations with which 
this building was so profusely adorned ; for the sta- 
tues of the pediments, the only decoration which was 
Tery conspicuous by its magnitude and position, being 
enclosed within frames, which formed an essential 
part of the design of either front, had no more obtru* 
sive effect than an ornamented capital to a single 
column "." 

Sir GecH^ Wheler and Dr. Spon visited and 
described the Parthenon in 1676, when the building 
was entire except the roof; previous to which, in 
1674, the Marquis de Nointel had ordered drawings 
to be made from the sculptures with which it was 
adorned. These have fortunately been preserved ; 
fm, without their assistance, neither an adequate idea 
could have been formed of the compositions which 
filled the pediments of the temple, nor could muiy of 
the statues ia those compositions, which bad been 

* Uikc, p. 2IKUS12. 
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rained by vioknce, or MUn down at a later time, 
have been identified. - The originals of these draw- 
ings, by Jaques Carrey, are still preserved in the 
Royal Library at Paris. Copies in fac-simite exist 
in the British Museum. More wilt be said of these 
drawings hereafter. 

Pausanias's observations on the Parthenon are 
limited to a general mention of the subjects in the 
tympana or pediments, and a notice of the colossal 
statue of Minerva. In the temple called Parthenon, 
he saya, in the Aeti", the statues in front relate to 
the birth of Minerva ; the hinder part represents the 
contest of Neptune and Minerva for Attica. The 
statue of the goddess is made of ivory and gold ; on 
the summit of the helmet is a sphinx, and on each 
side of it are griSuns. The figure is erect, wilh a 
robe reaching to the feet ; on the breast is the head 
of Medusa, formed in ivory ; in one hand'l' a figure 
of Victory, four cubits in height ; in the other hand a 
spear. A shield is at her feet, and near the spear a 
serpent, supposed to represent Erichthonius, The 
birdx of Pandora b represented in relief upon the 
pedestal ^ 

The reader will easily perceive that Pausanias 
having mentioned neither east udr west, the tra- 
veller- who visited the Parthenon would be likely to 
consider that portico as the front of the temple 
which was turned to the Propylsa, and which, in 
point of fact, faced the only approach to the Acropolis. 
Wheler, in consequence, calls the western the prin- 
cipal FRONT : others fell into the same error ; and all 
appear to have concluded that the Birth of Minerva, 

• The pediinenti. 

f Tbc "one band" !■ nol En Piusinits'i tent; but the coins of 
AtbiD!, which represent thi* flgura Of lUnert*, cipltin the 
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the subject (irst meDtioned bjr Pausaniaa, formed the 
slory of the western pediment ; and they forced Pau- 
Banias's description to accommodate itself to the sculp-- 
lures in that pediment nhich were still remaining. 

Stuart, more exact than his predecessors, was the 
first who made the discovery, which subsequent writers 
have agreed in, that the entkancb, and consequently 
the front of the Parthenon, was towards the east ; 
an aspect which is exempliiied in all the principal 
existing temples in Greece. He did not, however, 
draw the inference from it that the sculptures of the 
western tympanum must have represented the contest 
with Neptune, and not the birth of Minerva. This 
was left for M. Qvatrem^re de Quincy; who, finding 
that the inference which he had drawn was fully coo- 
firmed by the examination of Carrey's drawings, com- 
municated his discovery in a Memoir to the French 
Academy. 

The SCULPTURES of the Purthenon are of 
three descripUons: — 1. The metopes. 2. The frieze 
of the cella, 3. The ttatues of the tympana, or pedi- 

In the frieze of the peristyle were the sculfthked 
METOPES*, ninety-two in all ; fourteen on each front, 
and thirty-two on each flank of the temple. The 
great height of the relief of these works, some parts 
of which were entirely detached from the tablets, ren- 
dered ihem peculiarly liable to injury, not only from 
violence, but from the efiects of the weather. The 
southern aide, however, escaped better than the 

* Uetcipe is the inUrtal betwean two trigljph* in > Dorie 

Mys, " lUe intenrali bstween dentils as well as diose between (ri- 

Jlypbs, are calJed Melopie. Dniiles, (ha Giteki, hj the ward 
ni, uEoify the beds of Uie beuna, wbicb we call cava columba- 
ria ; thui Uu spKB UtwKD ifio b«Miu obiuDsd (be naw« of » 
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elhera; Btid fifteen of the metopes of this side are in 
the Elgin collection. One which was obtained by the 
Count de Choiseul Gouffier, and afterwards for- 
warded to him by Lord Elgin, is in the gallery of the 
Louvre at Parb. A cast of this last metope was pro- 
Cured for the British Museum in 1828. It is placed 
In the Elgin room, as metope No. 9. 

The metopes of the eastern front of the Parthenon 
&re considered tiy Colonel Leake to relate to the 
actions of Minerva herself, and of the prlndpal Athe- 
nian heroes, treated nearly in the same manner in 
which we find them delineated upon the ancient 
Athenian pottery. 

From the circumstanceofafemale figure occurring 
in most of the metopes on the north side, of which we 
have any remains, it is conjectured that this side 
related chiefly to the wars of ike Amazons. 

On the western front the subjects of the metopes 
throughout were, alternately, a horseman with a pro- 
Hrate pedestrian, and two combatants on foot ; the odd 
numbers (beginning from the south) containing the 
latter, and the even numbers the horsemen. This 
front appears to have related entirely to the warlike 
explcHls of the Athenians. Persians are discoverable 
amongst their adversaries *. 

On the south side, all the tiietopes, except nine, 
towards the centre, as we learn from Carrey's draw- 
ings, had reference to the memorable contest between 
the Centaurs and the Lapiths. 

Under each metope of the eastern front, Stuart 
found certain triangular holes, which were then filled 
up with marble ; similar excavations. Colonel Leake 
observes, are seen also on the western front, but over 
each column only. Stuart thought these might have 
been prepared for the insertion of cramps to support 
festoons ; but Mr. Willyns and Colonel Leake agree 
* Campua Col. Laia't Topogr. of Allieai, p. S2S] &c 
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that Ibej were to hold cramps for the support of 
shields of gilt metal, in conformity with the practice 
which pBusanias obBerred in the temple of Jupiter at 
Olympia, whose front was thus ornamented. Pau- 
sanias tells us, in his Attica, chap, xsv., that the 
tyjant Lachares, when he fled from Athens before 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, carried away with him, toge- 
ther with whatever ornaments of the statue of Minerva 
could be removed, the golden shields from the Acro- 
polis. Colonel Leake says, it is highly probable this 
may have been the situatjon of those golden shields ; 
that the holes in the architrave were made for the 
reception of the fastenings of the shields, and that 
they were filled up after the robbery of Iiachares *. 
On the eastern front there were inscriptions betweea 
the shields ; the holes by which the letters of metal 
were attached being still apparent in the marble- 
In an uninterrupted series of very low relief, erected 
round the cella, immediately below the ceiling of the 
porticos of the Parthenon, was the fhieze, represent- 
ing the solemn quinquennial procession to the temple 
of the Panatheneea. The procession was represented 
as advancing in two parallel columns from west to 
east; one along the northern, the other along the 
southern side of the temple, facing inwards after 
turning the two angles of the eastern front, and meet- 
ing towards its centre. 

The allegories in the pediments will be treated 
of in detail hereafter. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist as to the personages repraeentedby 
the several statues, the general subjects of the compo- 
sitions are now agreed upon ; that the eastern pedi- 
ment represented the birth of Minerva, and the western 
the contest for the land of Attica. 

The roof of the Parthenon, says Wilkins, was ud- 
* About > liuadr«d ud Ibirtj jun sflcr the dwUh of Fe- 
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questionably of timber. It vras covered vJth mnible 
cut So as to represent large tiles, afler the mode 
observed in the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, aa 
descnbed by Pausaniaa *. Some of these are yet to 
be Geen amongst the rninst. Stuart discovered some 
Of the Aarmi or joint tiles, whith extended from the 
iidg« to the eaves, covered the junction of the conti- 
guous rows, and preserved the timbers of the roof by 
preventing the admission of rain between them |, 

The inside of the temple was divided by a cross 
wall ; the smaller division, towards the west, impro- 
perly called by Wheler and Spon the Pronaos, was 
the Opisthodomus, where the public treasure was kept. 
The fouF columns which It contained, mentioned by 
Spon and Wheler, are gone. In the greater division 
facing the east, stood the chryaelephantine statue of 
Mines' va§. 

The Christians, when they had gained b victory 
over the antient superstition, converted the Parthenon 
into a Christian church, and covered it with a roof 
and cupolas in their usual manner. In this state it 
lemalned until the siege of Athens, in 1687, when 
the explosion of a shell, tired from the opposite hill 
of the Museum, destroyed nearly half the fabric. 
The vralls of the cella before the opisthodomus were 
almost wholly levelled, together with five of the 

* Pauaan. BUac. prior, e. x., who aicribn lbs iDTenlion of 
tkcni to B Huiu, ui« mq of Bym, wbo lived in Ihe lims of 

. f A ipacimea of euch a lile, from the Pirlhcnon or wnia o(bgi 
temple, is preserved in tbe Elgin ooUectiaa, No. 297. 

t AlhenienilK, p. IDS. 

§ Compare Smart, Antiq. of Athens, ml. ii. p. 4. Pliny, lib. 
xixv. 0. 10, Mj>, iKat the propflsum oS the temple ot Minerva, 
prt*sbly the pronaos, wss psinled by Protogenes, who had reppe- 
tented the triremes Paralus and Hermionis. Wilbia the letnpl* 
were poctraiU of TbwBiModM ftwt Heliodeiua, 

m3 
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columns of the peristyle on the north side; sk on 
the south side also were thrown down. The shell 
appears to have exploded near the middle of the cella, 
spreading destruction in a circle around it, and 
forcing huge masses to a considerable distance be- 
yond the circuit of the building. The eastern portico 
seems to have been just without the range of its 
destructive influence; but tbe pediment and the 
sculptures it contained su^red from the shock, and 
were almost wholly destroyed *. 

Tbe chryselephantine statue of Minerva, whicli 
adorned the inlerior of the Parthenon, and was in 
Ikct its moEt splendid ornament, has been already 
described from Pausanias. Plato says, the eyes of 
this statue were of precious stones, approaching the 
colour of ivory t, probably of chalcedony or agate. 
H. Quattemere de Quincy, in a work of considerable 
splendour and extent, which has been already quoted, 
entitled ' Le Jupiter Olympien, on L'Art de la 
Sculpture antique consid^r^ sous un oouvean point 
de vue,' fol. Par. 1815, p. 22G, has given a pre- 
sumed representation of this staUie restored, accord- 
ing to the antient authorities J. In page 229, and 
in several others which follow, he has explained the 
manner in which the interior wooden figure, for such 
he considers it to have been §, was incrusted with the 

■ WilkiDi, Atheni«ii)i», p. lU. 

tnM.Hipp.niij. p. 99. 

t Sea aim bis Uoniinwnti cl Ouvnggi d'Art ■atiqDa mlitoia, 
410. Pu. 1829, tam. i. p. 123, pi. i. W. lii. llhu bteo ns^neriTed 
in the Library of Hitlertaiiiiug KDavledge, Menutriet, Tot. ii. 
p. 329. 

$ Fuiuniu mention! lunie staluea of Ihii period, in winch 
the ivoiy «u laid upon itoBc. See aliii K. QaUnmin de 
Quincy'i Jupitar Olympiea. AiialoUe, in hi* Book de Mnsda, 
uya, that Phidias'i two moat celebrated sUluea, hii Hinem at 
Atbent,aad hi> Jupilerat Olympia, wen made of stone, iwTlied 
with platea oT iTory, Sse FUxm. Lccl. p. 225. 
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ivory. The Tobe or vestment of Minerva he cons!-' 
ders to have been entirely of gold*, as well as the 
helmet, the eegia, and the drapery and wiDga of the 
■maUer figure of Victory in the left hand. He is iu 
part corroborated in this notion by tix words of Plu- 
tarch, in his Life of Pericles. This statue, according 
to the best authorities, was placed in the temple in th« 
second year of the 85th Olympiad, b. c 489. Thu- 
cydides made the gold upon this statue amount to 
forty talents ; Philochorus, who lived in the 130th 
Olympiad, to forty-four talents; Ephorus, copied by 
Diodorus Siculus, says fifty talents. 

The statue of the goddess measured twenty-six 
cubits, or thirty-nine feet seven inches in height. The 
figure of Victory was six feet hight. According to 
Piiny, beside the accompaniments mentioned by Pau- 
aanias, there was a sphinx of brasa beneath Minerva's 
Bpear ; upon the convex side of the shield, which was 
placed upon the ground, was a representation ot 
the battle of the Greeks and Amazons t, and on 
its concave ude the coolest of the gods and giants. 
On the sandals was embossed the favourite subject 
of the battle of the Centaurs and l^apithR. In the' 

■ Sea >1m tha ■ SerfitiiiKiii il« U HitiBrve da PirtlicnaD,' in 
H. Qiutremire de Quincj'a Honuaenli «t Oumgei d'Art an- 
liquea rei(ilu£f. 4to. Par. 1S29, torn. i. p. 81. 

f Plite xxT. of ihe Dilenaati volume, reprcwnts • ititue at 
llinenri bclanging to Tlioniu Hope, Em)., beliered lo be one of Ike 
Dumeroui copies ot (hit whicb Phidiu irrauglil in ivorr and gold 
for lbaTeni)ileoflbeP<ir(henan. It wu found in 1797 at Ost», 
■bonttbirtj feet below tbe aurfaca, ] jing proilrtte at the Coot of it* 
own niche, ainang the iniiu of > magnificent building on iha 
mODlh of the Tiber. Another, exactly nimilar, but lesi enlire, 

Hood in ihe gailerv of the Villa Albani, which had been lo *- 

celebrated and admired bj wntera on ancient art, and « 
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battle of the AmazoDs, Phidias gave offence to the 
Athenians by introducing the figure of Pericles, the 
face partly concealed; a hand with a spear extended 
before it, seeming designed to prevent the likeness 
from being perceived. His own figure Phidias repre- 
sented old and bald, nitb a ponderous stone uplifted 
in his hands. The pedestal of this statue was from 
. eight to twelve feet high. 

The manner in which M. Ouatrem^re de Qulncy 
flt&tes the gold to have been disposed upon the statue 
of Minerva, is confirmed by the anecdote of Menon, 
one of the scholars of Phidias, who was encouraged 
by the enemies of Pericles, the employer of Phidias, 
U} accuse the artist of having appropriated lo himself 
a part of the gold which had been given to be em- 
ployed upon it. Fortunately, the gold ornaments 
had been so contrived as to be easily removed with- 
out injury to the figure *. At the demand of Phidias 
they were taken off and weighed, and found to corre- 
spond in quantity with the gold delivered. 

The gold of the statue of Minerva has been already 
mentioned as having been carried off by Lachares. 
This was about the year 296 b. c. ; yet Pansanias, 
who travelled in Greece in the reign of Marcus A ure- 
lius, about 170 years after the Christian era, describes 
the statue as still made of ivory and gold in his time. 
It is probable that the gold was chiefly, though not 
entirely confined to the moveable habiliments of the 
figure. 

The spectator may form some notion of the gran* 
deur of the columns by which Ibe building of the 
ParthenMi was supported, by the specimen of a capi- 
tal and portion of a shaft which now support the 
figure of Bacchus in the Elgin room. No. 1 12. 



SCULPTURED METOPES Ot THE PARIHtNON. 

Tbb Metopes in the Elgin room have been already 
described, aa eiclusively confined in their subject to 
the contest of the Centaurs and the Lapithce: an 
explanation of this story is given by Mr. Combe in 
the fourth part of the large work upon the Museum 
Marbles. This subject, on account of Theseus, who 
had joined in overcoming the Centaurs, was one ot 
national interest with the Athenians, 

The story of the Centaurs, it is remarked, is of 
Thessalian origin*. The people of Thessaly were 
remarkably expert in horsemanship -f, and were sup- 
posed to be the first in Greece who practised the art 
of riding on horsebackj. Pelion, and other moun- 
tains in this part of Greece, abounding in wild bulls, 
these ferocious animals were frequently hunted by the 
people of the country on horseback, and when over- 
taken were seized by their pursuers, who caught hold 
of them by the horns, in a manner not less dexterous 
than daring§. Hence, these hunters acquired the 
nameof Centauriand Hippocentauri, from the Greek 
words (Vtos a hone, CEfTEUi to goad or lance, and 

• Clem. Alei. Slrom. lib. iii. p. 477. 

t Virgil, Qeorg. tib. ill. ver. 115. JosUn uyi, that Ph[!ip II. of 
Micedan wished Id make faiinself muter of TheBuly far no other 
reimn (ban Ibkthe ml^taildthaTheUBliaaborTCmen to biiarmy. 
JaMin. lib. lii. c. 6. 

J Liican, iib. vi. rer. 396. 

X See Piin. N^t. Hiat. iib.viil. c. 7Q. Euripidei, in Eicctn, 
T. &IS, ipeaki of tba skill wbicb Ibe Tbewaliaaa displayed, both 
ia lh« ilaughtet at bulla wd in Iha muagemaut ol horses. 
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tavpQt a bvU. The novel sight of a man ee&ted on 
the back of a horse, asd galloping over the plaiua 
with more than human velocity, might eaaly suggest 
to the miada of an ignorant peasantry, the idea of an 
animal composed partly of a man and partly of a 
horse ; and it was from this simple origin, according 
to some expianalions, that the fable of the Centaurs 
sprung. We must remark, that we place no confi- 
dence in the proposed etymolc^ of the word Cen- 
tauros, and almost as little in the explanation of the 
Etory. The Centaur Chiron in Homer was a model 
of justice, and the poet appears to have had no idea of 
the monstrous combination of two animals. Pindar, 
in his second Pythian Ode, first makes us acquainted 
with the Hippo-Centaur, or half horse a^d half man. 
Though it cannot be imagined that the Greeks ever 
regarded this tradition otherwise than as a &ble, so 
far as the double nature of the animal was con- 
cerned*, yet it is curious to observe with what care 
and devotion they recorded the parUculars of this 
fiction in their poems, sculpture, paintings, and other 
monuments of art. 

The Centaurs were invited to the nuptials of Piri- 
thous, kin^ of the liapithte. During the marriage 
feast, one of the Centaurs, named Eurytion, or Eury- 
tus, with the characteristic brutality of his nature, 
and elated by the effects of wine, offered violence to 
the person of Hippodamia, the bride +. This out- 
rageous act was immediately resented by Theseus, 
the friend of Pirithous, who burled a large vessel of 

* " Ne rorle ex homina ct Titarino semina equorum 
Con&eri cradai C«nttunM poaie." 

LacreL lib.*. 89. . 
" Qui) enim HippocenlMirnm fuisae, ant Chimserim put«if" 

Cic. de N*tura Deoruin, lib. IL c, 2. 
t Disd. Sicul. Ub. v. e. 70. Ovid. Mtt. lib, dl. t. 818. 
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-wine at the he»d of the offender, which brought him 
lifeless to the ground". 

A geneial engagement then ensued between the two 
pnrtiM ; and the Centaurs not only sought to r«v9ng« 
the death of their companion, Eurytue, but likewise 
attempted to carry off the femtJes who were guests at 
the nuptials. In this conflict, sustained on both side* 
with great lury, the Centaurs were finally Tanquidiedt 
and driven out of Thessaly j after which they took up 
their abode ia Arcadia, where they provoked the 
anger of Hercules, who completely destroyed the 
whole of their race. Such is the general outline of 
ttie mythic hbtory of the Centaurs. 

The names of a great number of the combatant! 
are preserved by Hesiod, Ovid, and other authors f. 
Many ancient writers have introduced into their works 
a description of the contest which was fought between 
them ; and we are told that it formed the entire sub- 
ject of a poem, now lost, by Melisander, a native of 
Miletus J. Nothing, however, more strongly proves 
the interest felt by the antients in the delineation of 
this combat, than the very frequent introduction of It 
into their archilectural and other works of art. B»> 
side the metopes of the Parthenon, it is repieaented 
on the frieze of the porticoes in the temple of Theseus 
at Athens § ; and was one of the subjects which en- 
riched the fronton of the temple of Jupiter at 01ym< 
pia||. This combat was also pointed on the walls ol 
the temple of Theseus*^, and was introduced as an 
ornament on the sandals of Minerva*", in the status 

•Ovid, utsupr.v. 235. 

t Hesiod. Scul.Hgrc.v.l3d,ieq. Ovid.HeUlib.xii.v. 220,nq. 

i See Mliio, Vsr. HisL lib. xi. c. 2. 

f Se« Stuirt, idI. lii. c. 1, pi. iii.-iiiv. ; lud the cnpiTingi of 
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which stood in the Farthenon. We are told by Heaiod, 
that the same subject was engraved on the shieM of 
H^cules* ; and Valerius FIbccus describes it as 
having been painted on one of the Argonautic ships +. 
The combat of the Centaurs and Lapithie occurs on a 
medalhon uf Antoninus Pius}, and on a medal struck 
at Mopsium in Thessaly § ; it is also represented on a 
Greek vasell ; and is introduced as an embellishment 
to the cap of Ulysses, on a beautiful cameo in the 
Royal Library at Paris %. Slatius too has given a 
description of a gold cup, around which the subject was , 
enfrraved in a most spirited style of workmanship**. 
Ten tablets of the frieze, in the temple of Apollo 
£picurius, at Phigaleia, as will hereafter be seen, were 
also arnamented with this popular representation, 

Visconti observes, that tile artist who invented the 
reliefs of the Metopes of the Parthenon, intended to 
represent in these battles, not the Lapithfe of the 
Tiiessalian fable, but the Athenians, of whom Theseus 
was the chief. The heroes who combat with the 
Centaurs are occasionally represented with the same 
chlamydes, the same shields, and in two instances with 
the same short boots tt, the emAaf A, which accompany 

•ScuLHercT. 178. fVsler. Flue lib. 1. t. UO. 

I VulliDt, Selection Numiimila in ere miiiini moduli in 
Uuteo Francitci de Cunpi, p. 25, fig. 1. This msdallian ii 
now in [be Rot*! CollcctioD it Paris. 

(F«Uerin, Becueil de H£dullffi de Penple* ct de Villa, 

II See Sir WUliun Himilloo'i Collection of Btniicad, Qraek, 
and Romtn Antiquiliei, vol. iii. pL SI. 

^ HilliiiT HoDQineiis AntiqneSj loedits oa nonvelUnent tx- 
pliqnis, torn. i. pL 22. 

** " Centiuros lubet nrte tmcei, lurumqiia Eguris 
Tcrritnte, hie niitS Upilhtnim cash niUntur 
Stx\, tuMt, iliiqiie ileniiii craterei, ubiquc 
iDgenlei moriaolum ins.' Sut. Thtb. lib. vi. var, Ud. 

tt See the Uetopea, N0..2 ud No. & 
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the figures of the Athenian horsemen on the bas- 
reliefs of the frieze of the Parthenon. 

It may not be improper to say something here of 
the elements of theM metopes as they regard art. 
Mr. Westmacott observed, in his recent lectures at 
the Royal Academy, that from their inequalities, 
both in composilion and treatment, we might reason- 
ably be permitted to doubt whether they were the 
designs of the same master; that they were not the 
productions of the same hand, he thought suffinently 
obvious. In some will be found the highest qualities 
of the period to which they belong ; in several may be 
traced the hard and severe style of the earlier schools ; 
whilst others neither conform in character, disposi- 
tion, nor style with either. Nor need we be sur- 
' prised at this inequality. Phidias was an example 
of extraordinary genius of his own time ; and, al- 
though he retained the principles established at 
iBgina and of preceding ages, he must be considered 
the founder rather than the follower of a schooL He 
was compelled, in addition to his immediate disciples, 
to call in the assistance of many with whom early 
habits or local difficulties and associations interposed, 
to prevent their immediate adoption of his enlarged 
principles. 

In the accounts which follow of the Metopes sepa- 
rately, it has been thought proper to add to the 
numbers by which they are at present distinguished, 
those which were upon them in the former Elgin 
room in the Museum ; and by which they are re- 
ferred to in different works published both in England 
and upon the Continent. The numbers by which 
they are distinguished in the Chevalier BrOndsted's 
' Voyages et Hecherches en Grfece,' which differ 
from both the preceding, are also given. 
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Metope I. 

This metope was marked 11 in the old arraiig«- 
tnent of the Elgin Marbles, and is No. 2 in the 
plates of the Chevalier Broadsted. It represents an 
Athenian fighting with a Centaur, over whom he 
is victorious. The left arm of the Athenian is round 
the neck, and his lefl knee upon the back of the Cen- 
taur, who is coming to the ground. The right arm 
of the Athenian, broken off by the shoulder, appears 
to have been up-raised. Carrey's drawings represent 
this metope in a more perfect state. It is engraved 
by Stuart, vol. ii. chap. i. pi. xii. 
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Metope 2, 

No. 2 of the old arrangement, No.3 in Bruodsted, 
It represents another combat, in which the Athenian 
lias the advantage. He appeals to have seized the 
Centaur by the neck or hair, his right knee pressing 
upon the Centaur's croupe. The Centaur is stretch- 
ing his left arm backward to disengage himself. A 
maiide of considerable depth falls from the shoulders 
of the Athenian. Neither of these figures has a head : 
that of the Centaur disappeared between Carrey's 
visit and the time when Stuart made his drawing. 
See the Antiq. of Athens, vol. ii. chap. i. pL xi. 
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Metope 3. 

No. 8 of the old arrangement, No. 4 of the Che- 
valier Brondsted. A Centaur victorious over an 
Athenian, who, whilst falling, endeavours to protect 
himself by his shield. The Centaur has a nine- 
vessel upliAed in his hands, in the act of crushing 
his enemy. The heads of the two figures from the 
Parthenon, preserved in the Royal Museum at Co- 
penhagen, are believed to have belonged to this 
metope*. Casts from tiiem have been added to the 
figures. Compare Stuart, vol. ii. chap. i. pi. xL 




le Cher. Brdodsted, by whom these two culi were brought 
and, and presented la ttie Huieum, erroneously refers them 
metope No. 7. See bis Voyages «t Bectaerches en Orice, 
,p.201. 
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JdETOPB 4. 

No. ] Si of the old urangement. No. 5 ofBiuDd- 
sted. This metope, when perfect, exhibited a Cen- 
taur combating with an Athenian, as may be seen in 
Carrey's drawings. The figure of the latter is now 
efiaced. Stuart has engraved this metope, vol iv. 
chap, iv, pL wtsii. 




The Centaur, according to Carrey's drawing, held 
the Athenian with his left hand by the hair of the 
bead. 
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Metope 5. 
No. 15 of the old Brrangement, No. 6 of BrOiid- 
sted. A Centaur and an Athenian en^ged in fight : 
the victory undecided. In Carrey's time the figure of 
the Athenian was perfect: the upper half only ia 
now remaning;: a drapery of considerable depth is 
suspended from the lefl shoulder. See Stuart, 
vol. iv. chap. iv. pi. xxx., in whose time portions of 
the right arms of both figures were left. 
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M&TOPE 6. 

No.fioftheold arrangement. No. 7 of BrSndsted. 
An Athenian seizing a Centaur by the breast with 
his left hand, and O7erthrowing him, whilst the right 
hand is prepared to give him a blow. This metope 
is of superior execution. Both the figures have dra- 
peries. The heads of both have disappeared since 
Carrey's time. It is engraved in Stuart, vol. iv, 
upper compartment of pt. xxiiv. Si.*-- 
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Metope 7. 

No. 4 of the old arrangement, No. 8 of Brundsted, 
Carrey has preBeired the perfect subject of the com- 
position. It represented a Centaur, who having 
thrown his adversary to the ground, was in the act 
of hurling at him some heavy missile. The hand and 
part of the neck of the Centaur are now gone, as well 
as the head and one foot of the Athenian. Stuart, 
Tol. iv. chap, iv. pi. xxxi. 
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Metope 8. 
No. 5 of the old arrangement, No. 9 ofBrundsted. 
A Centaur combating an Athenian, whom he has 
thrown upon a wine-jar overturned*. Both arms of 
the Centaur and one arm and one leg of the Athe- 
nian are lost. The lell arm of the Athenian is 
covered with a drapery, which is pendant behind the 
figure. See Stuart, vol. iv, chap. iv. pi. xixi. 




* Viicmiti, commenliDg upon this metope, mjs, " 'Rie invenlor 
appears to \a\t wished to poiDl out the cause of the qusrrel by 
■ome appcndaga lo the group : it originsted in the coniivial meet- 
ing of a wedding; and an inverted bowl, which is seen on one" 
(he should have said two, see the metope. No. 3, in > former 
page) " of the baB-reliefs, gives ui to understand that the vessels 
tad utensils, which sened for the purposes ot the feut, had beta 
mikde to furnish arms to drunkenness and brnlilily: — 
" Re* epulis quondain, nunc belio et cadibus apla." 

Ovid. Hetamorph. lib. xii. v. 244. 
pS 
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Metope 9. 

No. 10 of Brundsted. This is a Cast only, Trora 
the metope row in the gallery of the Lo.uvre, which 
formerly belon^d to the Count de Choiseul Gouffier, 
at the sale of whose museum, in 1818, it was pur- 
chased by the French government for the sum of 
twenty-five thousand francs. It represents a Cenlaur 
semng a femi^e to carry her off. 




The original, at Paris, has been restored by the 
French artists. The Cast here copied -consbts of the 
anlient work only. 
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Hetope 10, 

No. 13 of the old arrangemeDt, No. 26 of 
Brundsted. An Athenian resisting and driving back 
a Centaur, who appears, with uplifted hands, to be 
preparing to heave a stone or some other heavy body 
at his adversary. This metope has been but little 
injured since Carrey's time. A long drapery han^ 
behind the Athenian to his feet 
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Metope 11, 

No. 7 of the old arrangement. No, 27 of Brund- 
sted. This metope represents an Athenian conquer- 
ing a Centaur, whom he has seized by the fece. A 
mantle suspended from theshoulders of the Athenian 
forms an ample back-ground to hoth figures. The 
body of the Athenian frouts the spectator, almost de- 
tached from the tablet, and finbhed as exquisitely 
where it is not seen, as it is in front. This and 
the two following metopes are considered to be the 
finest of the Collection in point of execution. 
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Metope 12. 

No. 1 of the old arrangement. No. 28 of M. 
Brundsled. A Centaur victorious, trampling upon the 
body of his Fallen enemy. His left arm is out- 
stretched, upon which hangs the shin of a lion, a por- 
tiou of which flies behind him. The right arm is 
broken off near the shoulder: the head is also gone. 
There is a remarkable and an accurate espressioD of 
death in the body of the Athenian. 
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Metope 13. 

"No. 3 of the old arrangement, No. 29 of Brund- 
sUd. A Centaur carrying off a female; the action 
more violent and determined than the metope No. 9. 
The head of the female gone. This group is pre- 
sumed, in the Memora.ndum on the Earl of Elgin's 
Pursuits in Greece*, to represent Hippodamia, the 
bride, carried off by the Centaur Eurytion. See 
Stuart, vol, iv, chap. iv. pi, xxsii. 




* QcUro edition, 1815, p. 11 
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Metope 14. 

No. 9 of the old arrangement, No. 30 in M. 
Brundsted's plates. This metope, in its subject, is not 
unsimilar to the metope No. 7, though the style of 
treatment is varied. A Centaur overcomes an Athe- 
nian, whom he is pressing to the ground. The 
Athenian appears stabbing his adversary in the lefl 
dde with his right hand, whilst with his lefl he is 
seizing a stone. Both figures have drapery : that of 
the Centaur appears to he the skin of some animal ; 
the Athenian wears the chlamys. The heads of botb 
are perfect. Stuart, vol. iv. cbap. iv. pi. xxsiii. 
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Metope 15. 

No 14 of the old arraD^ment, No. 31 of Briind- 
sted. A Centaur and an Atheuiaa engaged in con- 
test; the success uncertain. Both are naked. The 
right arm of the Centaur and the left of the Athenian 
are broken off. The heads are perfect, Asa specimen 
of sculpture this is perhaps the least remarkable of 
the El^n metopes. Stuait, vol, iv. chap. iv. pi. xxxiii. 
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Mbiofe 16. 

No. 10 of the old arran^meul, No. 32 of BrOnd- 
sted. Another undecided contest. The parties like- 
wise unclothed. The rig'ht arm and leg of the Cen- 
taur, and both arms and the left leg' of the Athenian, 
broken off. The similarity of desig-ii and workman- 
ship in'this and the preceding metope, have led to die 
conclusion that they were executed by the same band. 




The Elgin metopes, when in their original position, 
were seen at a distance of forty feet from the eye •. 



* See the DiletUoti n 
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Fragments of various figures of the metopes of the 
Parthenon are remaining in the Elgin collection, 
which cannot be asEigned to their respective alti- 
rdievi : some had been knocked off by violence long 
before Lord Elgin obtained his firmauns of removal ; 
and others, from the almost detached relief of the 
figures, had probably dropped irom age. The two 
largest fragments are represented in the cut below. 
No. 319 and 323. The rest, with the exception of 
No. 3^1, the chest 'flf a female figure covered with 
drapery, are smaller fragments of limbs or other por- 
tions of figures, marked No. 301, 302, 303, 804, 
305, 306, 307, 308, 309. 




its of Melopes. 



Among the Greek marbles deposited in the vesti- 
bule of the public library of the University of Cam- 
bridge, is a fmgment of one of the metopes of the 
Parthenon, which was brought from Athens by Dr. 
E. D. Clarke*. 



1( ol lh« Cnmbr. Uirblet, Ko. x 
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Chapter IX 

THE PANITHENAIC PHIZZE. 

Onk of the richest ornaments nith which Fhiclias 
embellished the outside of the temple of the Par- 
thenon, vas, without doubt, that uninterrupted series 
'of has-xeliefs which occupied the upper part of the 
walls within the colonnade, at the heig^ht of the frieze 
of the Pronoos, and which was continued entirely 
round the building. The situation afforded to the 
work only o secondary light, and, eo &r, prescribed 
to Phidias the manner in which he was to direct the 
execution of the figures. 

From the position intertded for it, it was evident 
that the direct rays of the sun could never reach the 
Panathenaic frieze. Being placed immediately below 
the sofGt, it received all its light from between the 
columns, and by reflection from the pavement below. 
The flatness of the sculpture is thus sufGciently ac- 
counted for ; had the rehef been prominent, the upper 
parts could not have been seen; the shade projected 
by the sculpture would have rendered it dark, and 
the parts would have been reduced by their shadows^ 
The frieze could only be seen in an angle of forty- 
two degrees and a half 

- The subject represented the sacred procession 
which was celebrated every fifth year at Athens in 
honour of Minerva, the guardian goddess of thecity^ 
«iid embraced in its composition all the external 
obsarvances of the highest festival of the Alheniaus..' 

The blocks of marble of whi^h the fiieze was 
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composed were three feet four inches high ; they were 
placed about nine feet within the external row of 
columns ; and occupied, slab after slab, a space of five 
hundred and twenty-four feel in length. As a con- 
nected subject, this was the most extensive piece of 
sculpture ever made in Greece. The images of the 
gods, deified heroes, basket bearers, bearers of libatory 
vessels, trains of fewmlea, persons of every age and 
sex, men on liorseback, viclims, charioteers, in short 
the whole people were represented in it conveying in 
80lw:in pomp to this very temple of the Parthenon, 
the Ilex-Xos, or sacred^Teil, which was to be Mispoaded 
t)efore the statue of the goddess within. 

MeUrsius, in his Panatheneea and HeliqniK AttioB, 
bad collected from ancient authors many particulara 
concerning this Peplus. It was the work of young 
virgins selected from the best families in Alheas, over 
whom two of the principal, called Arrephone, were 
superintendents. On it was embroidered the batUe 
f>r the gods and giants ; amongst the gods, was 
JttfHter hurling his thunderbolts against the rebellious 
crew, and Minerva, seated in her chariot, appeared 
as the vanquisher of Typhon or Enceladus. In tbc 
fiecuba of Euripides, the chorus of captive Trojan 
Amales are lamentii^ in anticipation the evils which 
they will sufier in the land of the Greeks. " In the 
city of Pallas, of Athena cm the beautiful seat, in the 
woven pephis I shall yoke colts to a chariot, painting 
them in various different coloured threads, or else the 
lace of the Titans, whom Zeus, the son of Kronos; 
puts to sleep in fiery all-surrounding ilame." The 
nameB of those Athenians who had been eminent for 
mihtary virtue were also embroidered on il. This 
will explain the following allusion in the Kmghts 
(Itt^i) of Aristophanes, where the chores says — 
" We wish to praise our fethera, because they were 
■m hmeui to lUs eountry aud worthy of the pephu ; 
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In batfles by land and in the Bhip-g^rt annaEteBt eon* 
quering on all occasions they exalted this city.* 
When the festival was celebnUed, thii peplm ma 
brought from tlie Acropolis, where it bad been 
worked, down into the city; it was then displayed 
and soepended as a aait to the ship, which on that 
day, attended by a numerous and splendid proocMEaii, 
was conducted through the Ceramicus and other 
principal parts, till it had made the circuit of the 
AcropcJis ; it was then carried up to the Parthenon, 
and there consecrated to Minerva. See Stuart'a 
AttaetM, vol. ii. p. 8. Heurs. Opera, tom, ii. col. ^6S. 
1081. 

Colonel Iieabe.Topogr. of Athens,p, SS9,remBrk8i 
" The procession began in the outer Ceramicus, and 
having entered the inner Ceramicus, passed by tht> 
Herms, and from thence under the south side of tha 
Acropolis to the IlisBus and £]euainium : from thencs 
passing near the sanctuary of Apollo Pythius, it ap< 
proached the northern aide of the Acropolis, and 
passing under the Pelasgicum, ascended to the Pro* 
pylea. The procession, after having coUected in tba 
space between the Fropylea and Parthenon, was 
divided into two columns, which proceeded eastward 
along either side of the temple. These having turned 
to the right and letl respectively, upon reaching the 
fuigles of the eastern front, met opposite to the eastern 
door, when the bearer of the peplus and the two 
nrrephori entered the temple, and delivered ^leir 
aacred burthens to the archon BasJleua, and to ths 
priestess of Minerva." 

Such was the frieze in its original position. Of ita 
temains, the British Museum possesses an extent, in 
elabs and fragmeuts of marble, of rather more than 
two hundred and forty-nine feet ; vrith a continuatioa 
in plaster casts of more than seventy-six feet. Tha 
greater part of the last are from portions of the sculp- 
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ture which were not brought away, including the 
»ngle slab which belou^^ to the Duke de Choiseiil, 
now in the gallery of the Louvre : all farming a total 
of representation Iroin the frieze, of very near three 
bundred and twenty-six leet. 

Over the extent as we now see it, a life, an activity, 
B grace is expanded which is not to be found in any 
work of similar character. The pleasing variety 
which pervades the costume throughout is particularly 
observable. Every artist, says Dodwell, who was 
employed upon this work, seems to have managed the 
drapery according to his own notions of taste and 
elegance. Some of the figures are completely clothed 
from head to feet, others have naked feet, and others 
have boots of various kinds. Some have hats, or 
helmets, and others are uncovered. But it is from 
this seeming confusion, this variety of attitudes, of 
dress and preparation, of precipitancy and care, of 
bus]'. movement and relaxed eSbrt, that the compo- 
sition derives so much of its efiect- An animated 
reality is tiius diffused throughout the subject, adding 
interest to every figure, and epic grandeur to the 

The horses in this frieze are of exquisite beauty. 
Of a. hundred and len which are introduced, no two 
are in the same attitude; each is characterized by a 
marked difference of expression. Flaxman, in his 
lectures at the Royal Academy, used to speak of these 
horses with enthusiasm. He considered them as the 
most . precious examples of Grecian power in the 
sculpture of animals, "The horses in the frieze in 
the Elgin collection," he said, "appear to live and 
move, to roll their eyes, to gallop, prance, and curvet; 
the veins of their faces and legs seem distended with 
circulation ; in them are distiaguished the hardness 
and decision of bony forms, from the elasticity of 
* DodweU, .01. L p. 337. 
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tendon, and the softnesfl of flesh. The beholder is 
ehsrmed with the deer-like lightness and el^aoce of 
their make, and although the relief is not above an 
inch from the background, and they are so mucli 
BiDEtller than nature, we can scarcely suffer leasoa to 
persuade UB they are not alive*." 

Of the victims represented upon the frieze, it may 
be sufficient to observe that to the Panathenaic 
feslivaj all the colonies of Athens sent an ox to be 
Bacrificedt. 

Those who view this frieze, however, must be 
reminded that they are not to consider it as a close 
representation of national costume. It is true that the 
priestess, the canephori, the heralds of the procession, 
and some others are represented in the dresses which 
tJiey are believed to have used in the solemnity. 
Here and there, the colhurnui will be seen; and in 
one (HT two instances the TAetiatian hat. But, 
generally speaking, the correctness of na^onal dress 
is disre^uded throughout, and harmony of composi- 
tion alone studied. Several of the horsemen have no 
garment but the chlamys; and even some of tb« 
women are without sandals. 

The bas-reliefs which at present compose the tneze, 
as far as they eilend, we placed in the same order 
in which they were originally seen upon the Parthenon, 
Those on the principal front of the temple, namely 
the east, are placed first, then follow those of the 
north, and lastly those of the west and south. They 
are arranged, in short, in the same manner in which 
the spectator viewed them as he approached the 
temple by the east, and walked round it by the north, 
west, and south. But the spectator in the Elgin 
room has to keep in mind that that which formerly 
surrounded an exterior wall now lines the interior. 
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X ASTERN FRIEZE. 

The Blabs 17 to 25, on the left of the entrance into 
the present Elgin room, form the portion which 
occupied the east end of the temple. The slab 19, 
the longest in the collection, stood immediately abore 
the eastern gate, and was the centre of the com- 
position. 

In this slab, upon the left, a priestess is repre- 
sented, whom Visconti considers to have been the 
wife of the reigning arcbon, or chief magistrate of 
Athena. She is in the act of receivings from two 
canephori, or bearers of the mystic baskets, the ar- 
ticles serving for the rites of sacrifice, which they are 
carrying upon their heads, and which are covered 
with a veil*. 

One of these canephori has a torch in her hand, 
the other a scroll unrolled, upon which the hymn is 
supposed to have been written which these virgins 
sang in praise of Minerva, and which Heliodorus in 
his ^thiiipics distinctly tells us was the practice in 
the celebration of the greater PanathenBaf. Har- 
pocration, from Fhilochorus, informs us that the 
canephori were chosen from among the virgins bom 
of the noblest families of Athens|. 

* The nature of ttie coDtents of these buketo ii specified Id ihg 
Feue (Elfin) of Ariilophaneg, 1. 94S. 

TJ ■»»> rifuri; i>.is I;er. "< frin^ai, lal /Ux-tn, 
Kv vTtf yi Tft>r?, mtiint Jr^Hr rXhf ri rfifiitrH, i^^w. 

" Ths Wket is here, wilh Uis salt and meal in il, and the 
chtplel, and the knlfciaad here's the fire loo, and nDthin^ 

Stuart, as a vignette at Ihe end of the first chapter of tdI. ii. at 
the Aflttquilies or Athens, has engrave-l an inacription in hoDour 
of a joung lady named Apollodora, who officiated in the capacity 
of a caDephoroj at one of the Panathenaic festivals, and who be 
conjectures was honoured with thii inscription, and perhaps with 
■ itatuB b)' a decree of Ihe senate and people of Athens, p. 44. 

t /Ethiop. Gr. Lai. edit. Par. 1619, pp.,17, 18. . 

J nip rSt ^,nfif.i tiXixfl i> Ji«-i{f 'Arr.^M fwif, it 
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To the left of the priestess Btanda a person in a 
dr&pery which reaches from the head to the feet, who 
is receiving from the hands of a youth apiece of cloth 
folded in a square form in numerous thicknessea, 
Visconti conjectured this person to be the reig;ning 
»rclion, and in the piece of cloth he thought th^ 
he lecopiiMd the peplus or embroidered veil, which 
as the sail of the Fanathenaie ship, and the principal 
ornmnent of the procession", would naturally be 
expected to form a leading feature in the sculpture. 
The youDg Athenian who presents the peplus to the 
archon has no garment but the chlatnys, 
- On each side of the groups which represent the 
priestess and the archon, were formerly, as we learn 
ftota Carrey's drawings, six seats, making twelve in 
the whole. The sis of one side are stilt remaining, 
but two only exist on the other. On these are seated 
various divinities and deified heroes. 

The god placed upon the seat nearest to the 
canephori, with his tnick toward them, is Jupiter. 
His seat is more ornamented than the rest, and is 
property a throne, of which the arms are supported 
by small sphinxes. 

Close to him sits a goddess, who seems to be re- 
moving her veil, and who has by some been considered 
as Juno't'; but Visconti, fi^m the figure^ awing«d 
Victory beh ind, has decided her to be Minerva}, who 
Spears here not in a warrior's habit, but as the h, 
peaceful Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom. j 

On the left of the spectator four other seats of the 

"Btixl"'"" &t*'Xtittnt wfim ibtIw^mt m' 1> J^/turi wnflitti 
f [{>» -ri «■» -rri Si^ If tit iiriiiiTi Tm r(it rSli Swiai, T(A n 
UMimttnmiit. »! rui SlJ^ii rt/iwmii. Hk^kKM. LuicoB, 
«dit. Lug. B&l. 1683, 4lo. (i. 206. 
. ■ See Eurlpidea, Hecub. 460. 

f See Leake, Topogr. of Alhens, p. 219. 

t The olire4nvei on iba haul of Hlnerva are omitlBd in itw 
drawing, , ,. , . f ill-' 
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BuneftinB fellow that of Minctra; tbem occupy more 
thui b«]f ofOie dab 18. On the flrst is seated « 
young god, who, with his hands clasped in each otiier, 
is railing his right knee ; resemUing the Idars in 
Kpose of the villa Ludoriu at Rome. 

This figure is considered to be Triptotemos, am 
andent hero of Attica, who instructed maakind in the 
cultiTation of corn. Ceres occupies the seat next to 
him. Her head was formerly crowned, and she is 
distinguished by holding a lat^ torch. 
■ The iwighbouring seats to tiie left are occupied by 
two divinities Bitting in contrary directions, but as the 
light arm of one is laid &mihaHy upon the shoulder 
of the other, they are thought to represent theDioscuri, 
Casbirand PoDus, the sons of Jupiter and Leda, who 
ytnre worshij^ted by the Athenians and had temples 
«t Athens. 

On the two seats at the end of skb 19, on the right 
bf the spectator, we see ^Isculapius and his daughter 
Hygeia (Health). 

Hygeia is known by the attribute of a email serpent 
twined round ber left arm, which from the corrosion 
of the surface is not easily discoTered. ^sculapius 
leans upon the end of a staff. The tiiird slab, which 
Kpresented four other divinities, also seated, had dis- 
iqipearedeven before Stuart visited Athens. From the 
drawings made for the Marquis de Nointel, however, 
aided by a frsigment of which a cast still eiistSt 
Visconti has conjectured with great probability that 
two of the lost tigures were those of Neptune and 
Theseus ; and as the farthest seated group on the 
joppo^te side represented two brothers, he considoed 
that this which consisted of females mig^t represent 
two rasters, Aglauros and Pandrosos, the dau^ters of 
CecTops, who were also regarded by the Athenians as 
divinitieB, and were honoured with temples in the 
Acropolis. A copy of the cast from the fragratiit 
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olluiled to, which formerly belonged to this part of the 
frieze, has been obtained, and is inserted in the blank 
between this and the next slab, close to the mutilated 
remain of the stone from which its mould was taken, 
and is marked 20. 
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20. 

It is the figure of a boy naked, leaning against the 
Vnees of a female; his head bound with a cord or 
fillet. 'J'hiB is t^rectheiiB, the son of Vulcan aad Uie 
Earth, vrtio was intmsted by Minerva to ihe care ik 
the daughters of Cecrops, and more parlieularly to 
Pahdrows. " It was related in tlie Mythology of 
Athens, that Minerva intrusted to Aglauros, Hecw, 
and PandrosDs, a cliest, which she atrictly enjoined 
them not to open. It contained Erectheus or Eric- 
thonius, an inlaiit, the offipring of Vulcan and of 
the Earth, guarded by a serpent. Curiosity pre- 
vailing, the two elder sisters disobeyed. The god- 
dess was gone to Pallene for a mountain, intending 
to blockade the entrance of the Acropolis. A busy 
crow met her, on her return, and informed her 
B 3 
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what had passed, when she dropped the mountaiB, 
which was aflerwards called Lycabettus; and dis- 
pleased with the ofEdous tale-bearer, commEiBded 
that no crow, shnuld ever agun visit the Acropolia. 
The guilty sisters were seized with a frenzy, and 
threw themselves down one of the precipices. Pan- 
drosos was honoured with rites and mysteries. She 
was joined with Minerva, and when a heifer was 
sacrificed to the goddess, it was accompanied with a 
sheep for Fandrosos*." This and the female figure 
against whom it leans, completed the arrangement of 
the twelve seats. 

On the further half of the slab 1 8, to the left of the 
Dioscuri, are four male figures partly clothed: two of 
them were believed by Stuart to be Hierophants 
explaining mysteries, the other two Mysts, or persons 
to whom the doctrines were taughtat the Panatheoaic 
festival -)•. Visconti considered them and the two 
adjoining figures to represent personages occupying 
the highest situations in ihe magistracy and prie^ood 
of Athens, charged with the superintendence and 
direction of the solemnity. 

• C)Miidlcr>i Tnvelj, edil. Oif. 1825, lol. li. p. 66. 

f Ucuniui, in his Panulicnaa, chap. UYii., ciles i qaotatiiiii 
from Froclui'i ComaKaUry upon TinuBui, Id iboir thil mTiteiios 
vera uugbt Id ihli fciliril. Meun. Open, loiii. ii.p. 595. 
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On Xo. 17, at the entrajice of the room, eleven 
Itiuale figure« are seen clothed to the teedrepreseDling 
tile virtus of Attica. 
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Five of these, nearest to the door, carry such 
vessels as were used in making libations : three others 
are Sciaphors, or umbrella bearers. All these head 
the procesuon bom the southern frieze. 
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On the opposite side of No. 19, beyond the boy 
Erectheus, are three half mutilated fibres, followed 
by a marble partly m slab 21 and partly in 22, which 
has had the surface of its sculpture chipped from it. 
It shows the outline only of the figure of an old man, 
leaning' upon a staff. 

A cast from this marble in its perfect state (the 
mould of which was made at a former time) has been 
presented to the Museum by Francis Chantrey, Esq., 
it is let into the wall, below the frieze, and is 
marked 20« 

The slab 22 exhibits two figures, back to back, 
which probably, with the three half figures before 
mentioned, represent the directors or re^lators of the 
procession, since they immediately precede the train of 
females in the reminder of stab 23, who head the 
procession as it comes from the northern frieze. 

No. 23 is a cast from the slab which was detached 
from the eastern frieze by the Count de Choiseul 
Gouffier, now in the Museum of the Louvre*. 

'*S»B Vnconli, D«5CripliDn dei Antiques de Music Boyil, 8ro, 
Pir. 1320, p. 44, No. 82. Millin, Diet, dei Bcaui Artt, &c. uU 
Pirtbenon. Manumeni ioediU. 4u>. lorn. it. p. 43^48. It ii 
engraved, accoRipinied by Uillin'sdexcriplioH, in the Uemnnndnm 
•Ml the tubject of the EtrloFElgiu'iPunuitf in Greece, 8vo. Loud. 
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In the compartment 24, six other Athenian virgins 
areseenadTiuKing, two bear a cajidelabrum, two carry 
libatory vases, and the two last carry paters. 

The slab 25, much mutilated, presents a sin^e 
■ figure carrying' a bind of tray upon his shoulder, which 
WBs filled with cakes and other articles. The bind 
drapery of the figure which preceded it also appears 
upon the slab. 



Here the sculptures of the frieze which adorned the 
eastern front of the Parthenon terminate. 

From some fragments engraved by Stuart, and 
from the Nointel drawings, it appears that the vir^'ns 
who led the procession ftom the northern frieze, tike ' 
those on the soutbem side, were followed by oien led 
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SB ■dethru * I the ftg eig nera Mttled in Atbeu, denotni- 
JVted Heticd, abo ai^ieand in the proccMion ; otiten 
colled AsGophori, - bMms of leathern boules wbfeh 
Mntafaied libations; •iter whom, eocording 10 the 
drawinge, walked three players on tlie fiute, and next 
to these four Cilharcxdj, or perfonnere on the lyre. 
f Pericles, " fiays Viaconti, " in order to give additional 
embellbhments to the feast of the Panathenna, bad 
instituted prizes for music, and more particularly for 
these two instruments f; and Phidias had not neg- 
lected to difitin^sh among the baa-rejiefe of the tem- 
ple this new ornament, which his protector and his 
friend had lately added to the solemnity." Meursius, 
in his Panathensa, Opera, torn. ii. col. 563, has a 
whole chapter upon the musical contest at this cere- 
monial. A troop of citizens closed the train of persons 
on foot. But oU theie have disappeared irom the 



the remains of which X at present begin with No. 26. 

On this slab, a youth, the victor in a chariot race, is 
represented receiving the crown. Stuart and Vis- 
coDti appear to have mistaken tliis youth for a figure 
of Victory without wings §. Atheneus, lib. v., ex- 
pressly alludes to the crowning of persons who were 
victors in the Fanathenaic games. 

The slabs marked 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 present 
chariots and charioteers in action. 

•Stiiirthu engraved a fngmenl of ob» of Ibo Ticlimi^ from Ibe 
northern tide ot t>ie temple. 

tHenoipan the Sculpture* of the P>rtheRSB,8T0. ISIS, p. 74. 
. t Nineteen UelopM whI ■ larg« parlion of the BDrthero fnifi 
M urtien the Aero|K>li« ns beciegeti by the Vsnelku in t(87. 

J See ViuDnti't UBnoir, f. 77. 
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One of these, 29, is occupied by the ftag^ment of a 
warrior in a hehnet, bearing his shield nptw his left arm. 
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VisconU remarks ih».t id all these slabs the different 
kinds of chariots in use are observable, the biga, trigs. 
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and quadriga : but a close esaminalioQ of the sculp- 
tures will afford convincing proo& that, in the present 
remains of the frieze, all the chariota are drawn by 
four horses. 

The slabs 33 to 45 present the train of horsemen : 
these were Athenian citizens of the second class who 
served in the cavalry. Their number during the 
Feloponnesian war was one thousand (Aristophanes, 
Knights, I. 225). Tn many of the Greek communi- 
ties we find a kind of class distinguished by some 
name which has reference to the ability to maintain a 
horse or perhaps a couple ; one for the rider and the 
other for his servant. The possession of such means 
would naturally give rise to a kind of military caste 
of an upper order; for where all citizens are bound 
to military service at their own expense, wealth will 
determine \he rank and the armour of each individuid. 
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The slab 32, which opeus this part of the procession 
with three parade horses, and Beren slabs which 
succeed each other in their orifpnal order, 37 to 43, 
are perhaps the finest part of the composition. 
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Numerous horsemen are here represented ad- 
vancing before each other, the nearer horse biduig the 
hinder parts of the precedinr;, and sometimes part 
of the rider, yet without any confusion of effect. In 
the forms and actions of the horses*, in the attitudes 
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and costume of the riders, iq the distribution of the 
figures, the sculptors seem to have reached the 
highest effort of their art in the class of low relief. 

The horsemen in this part of the proceesion are 
mostly clothed, though some are without sandals. 
Id 37, 38, 89, 41, 43, and 45 we see the eothumut, 
or top-boot, closely fitted to the 1^ : in 37, 40, 42, and 
46 we have figures almost naked, oriiameDted rather 
than covered with a sort of floating cloak. Two 
figures in 42 have helmets. 

A portion of No, 39, consisting of the head of the 
figure, and the head and neck of the horse, at the 
1^ corner of the group, constitute a fragment which 
was brought to England in the year 1744, and depo- 
sited with the Dilettanti Society. It was presented 
to the British Museum in 1817 by the Royal 
Academy, to which institution it had been given by 
the Society". 

The bridles of the horses in many of the slab^ 
which have been here described, as well as some 
other ornaments, were originally of gilded bronze, as 
may be seen by the holes left in the marble. Small 
pieces of the bronze itself are said to have been 
found by Lord Elgin's formatori, when they began 
their operation of taking moulds from this part of 
the frieze, in its original position on the Parthenon. 

The slab 46 is the last sculptured marble belongii^ 
to this side of the western angle. It represents a 
youthful figure, nearly naked, standing near his 
horse, and apparently placing a crown upon his 
bead. Another, ready to mount, is attended by a 
young man, perhaps his groom, dressed like one of 
the Ephebi, in a simple chlamys, who is empbyed in 
lirly IhoteotThMwly, to ihii day. Dodwell'i Tnveli, vol. I; 
* Set Uvrence on the Elgin Marblei, fal. 1B18. 
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tightening his belt, and in raising his tnnic above 
the knee*. The figuTe sculptured at the end of this 
slab, seen obliquely in the eng;raving, belongs la that 
part of the procession which decorated tlie west end 
of the temple. It is repeated in plaster in the Elgin 
Room, that the whole of the Western Frieze may 
be seen by the spectator at one view. 



A single slab of this frieze is all which the Mnseum 
possesses in marble. Plaster casts of fourteen slabs 
which form the remainder of .the westera frieze, and 
are still attached to the temple, follow it, numbered 
48 to 61 inclusive. 

The western frieze extended over the front, and 
oyer the antn of the opisthodomos, or back chamber. 
The direction of the figures is the same as that 
on the north side, namely, from right to left. 
There is a peculiarity, too, in the frieze of the west 
end which distinguishes it from that on the north 
and south ^des of the temple. The subjects re- 
presented on the slabs of those two Hdes run one 
into another ; that is, what was [eft imperfect in one 
slab is completed in the next; whereas in the west 
end the subjects are nearly complete on each piece of 
marble. The western frieze is likewise distinguished 
from those of the two sides of the temple by the 
comparatively few figures introduced into itf. 

• VucoBti'a Uenoir on the Sculptures of the Parlhcnan, Sro. 
1816, p. 82. 

+ STnopiia of the Contcntt nt the Briliil] Museum, edit. 1833i 
p. \Sb. 
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The single slab No. 47, already mentioned, repre- 
sents two boTsemen, one of whom is riding berore the 
other, and seems to be in the act of urging- his com- 
paaion, who is armed with a cuirass. This slab is 
one of exquisite beauty. 

[Th> forema>t nC Ihg hofici In (h> sboig cot hu t-Jltni In liii 4>ak 
more tku iipp«n U llw dnvisi.] 
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The Blab 51 represents a warrior on horseback, in 
scaled armour, richly dressed ; the scaJed armour is 
obvious in the origins) : the shoulder-pieces of his 
armour are ornamented with lions' heads, and he 
has a Medusa's head upon his breast. His helmet, 
much ornamented, appears, from a hole, to have had 
some metallic appendage*. 

* Anolher insl4nce oF omamented armour occun in Iheiouthern 
frieu, aUb 73; nilh tbis diffctencs, Itwt lh« wanior ii witbuul a 
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The Blab No. 54 presents the figure of & horseman 
curbing his steed, who wears the Thessali&n hat Dr. 
Clarke says, " that this kind of hat was considered a 
mark of distinction seems to be probable, from the 
circumstance of its being still worn by the patriarchs 
of the Greek church*." 

• Tnveli, 8va. edit. 1813, lol. vi.p.237. Col. Leake quotes 
■ piraagB in PhiloilratiK, [rain which he Ihinks it probable that 
the Athenians called this an Ahcihian hat; iwim\ i'H^Siii 'A{- 

FbiloUr. in Herod. Letke, Topogr. of Atfient, p. 223. 
zS 
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The procesuon of the horsemen in tbis frieieis not 
in any order, nor do they make that crowded appear- 
ance which distinguishes the cavalry of the Northern 
Frieze. The slabs toward the close seem to represent 
the last comers to the -procession. Some are repre- 
sented drawing on their buskins, others are adjusting 
their bridles, some are preparing to mount their horses, 
and others are contending with them in their endea- 
vour to escape. 
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We now come to that portion of the frieze which 
enriched the southern side of the temple. The direc- 
tion of the figures which form it is from left to right, 
and the nnmhers being in continuity from the western 
frieze begin with the end of the procession, and extend 
firom 62 to 90, round (o the door of entrance into the - 
£Igin room. 
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I'hese slabs though more mutilated, being umilar 
in general character to the corresponding Eculplures 
of the northern frieze) need no particular or detailed 
descriptioD, 
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The slabs 78 to 82 consist of chariots. 
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No. 83 is a fragment representing' four figures 
clothed in drEpery. 

In this part of the frieze, as we gather from 
Carrey's drawings, the DiphrophorM, or bearers of 
folding stools, were introduced ; the wives and 
daughters of the Metoeci '. These were followed by 
a collection of citizens and old men, corresponding 
with those of the northern frieze, but more numerous. 
All, however, except this single fragment of the four 
women have disappeared. 
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In the slabs and fragments numbered 84 to 90, we 
see the victims. Some proceeding quiedy, others 
struggling with their utmost eSbrts. We begin with 
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The oxen, says Dodvrell, are perfect represent ations 
of the tinest species of those animals. The univer- 
sality of the genius of the Greeks, indeed, in all tliat 
belonged to animal nature is powerfully exemplified 
in the sculptures of the Elgin frieze. The action of 
the limbs too, in the persons who conduct the victims, 
will in every instance be found true to nature. 

The figiire upon'the Return of the slab 90, is be- 
lieved to be that of a magistrate looking round upon 
the part of the procession which follows him. He 
is interposed between the end of the procession of 
females, on the other side of the doorway of the 
£lgin room (on the slab marked 17), and the sacri- 

It was at one time thought that the frieze of the 
Parthenon contained portraits of many of the leading 
persons of Athens, who lived during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, particularly of Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, 
Alcibiades, Aspasia, &c.*, but a careful examination of 
the sculpture leads to the belief that, in this respect, 
individuality of representation was not intended by 
the artbls. 

* Alcibiadea wai tuppoied to have bttn reprctcnled ia 
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THE PBOIMBMTS OF THE PAKTHENON. 

The title to Carrey's drawings* of the Parthenon 
speaks of the terople itself as the work of Hadrian ; a 
notion which was not only prevalent in the time of 
Spon and Wheler, who name two statues in the 
western tympanum as those of Hadrian and Sabina, 
but which influenced Mr. Payne Knight's evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
when the purchase of the Elgin Marbles was pro- 
posed. He thought, from the style, that some of the 
statues had been added in the time of that emperor. 

Chandler, who had no doubt that all the sculptures 
of the pediments were of one age, yielded so far (o 
the tradition as to suppose it possible that the heads 
of Hadrian and his wife were placed in compliment 

'Jacques Carrey wis bom alTnives, in Champaenc, in 1646, 
and wu the ichular at the ceiebraled painter Chirlea Lc BniD. 
He «ai recommended hj his muter M [lie Marquis de Noinlel, 
■ud sccoupaiiied him from 1674 la I67S to Conitaniinopie and 
neteral of the provinces o( the Turkish empire. On his relurn to 
France he assisted Le Brun in the decoratiunfi ot ibe palace U 
Vertaillea. Ader Le Brun's cleaih he returaed to hia native 
place, where he died in 1726, aged eight)-. 

His dratvingi, made forU.de NoiDlel, passed, after the death 
of the Marquis, into the colleclion o( M. Begon of Bochelle, is 
which ibey were in 1698. lu 1770 ihey Kcre purchased for ihe 
lioyal Library at Paris. For some time they disappeared, but 
were again found in 1797. Out of twenty-eight leaies Iwcnly- 
une belong lu the sculptures of the Tarthenon ; [he seven last* 
relate to ollipr monuments al Athens. The drawings are partly in 
red chalk, and partly in pencil. Faotimile copies of those which 
represented the marblts of the Parthenon were oblained for Uia 
British Museum in 1816. 
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by the Athenians on trunks which before had other | 

Visconti's opinion on this subject is most in har- 
mony with antient authorities, a.n[I the judgment of 
the best artists who have esatnined the fibres : ' 

" With respect to the restoration of the sculptures of 
the Parlhenoni" he siya, '* which is iupposed by 
some to have taken place under Hadrian, besides the 
want of alt authority for the opinion, it is supported 
by nothinif like probability. Not only the silence of 
Pausanias seemi to refute it, but the testimony of 
Flutareh even excludes its possibility. In liia time, 
and he was a contemporary of Hadrian, these worlis 
of Phidias ' had >tiU aH the tptetidour and aH the 
frea&RU* of nowtlt/*.' " 

Mr. Coohuell, in, P^ Ti. of the Description of 
the Antient Marbles in the British Museum, has 
made some Judicious remarks on the symme^ of 
the Pediments of the Parthenon. 

" The isiol, or pediments.'' he says; <- In which the 
Greeks delighted to display those gMat mythological 
tuid historical represeptatmns, so interesting to Qieir 
religioHs ao(l patriotic feeliggs. fprmsd an eK«DttaI 
part of. the whole design of the temple. Th« 
Efiulpiures of the pediments bore at least an equal 
degree of importance ^yith the architecture, which 
V(3s indeed (he frame (intl vehicle of these surprjsipj 
vyork^, smi in sutoe deifree subserviant to them; 
since we tind generally, and particularly in this 
instance of the Parthenon, that the sculptor had the 
leading influence in the superintendence ^nd d^sj^n. 
■ '"i^e . fgrin of the, temple, as exhibited under 

* Pf ri(:Ie9, f 13. Canoci, vha fvtncsd thil most enlhutiMlJc 
a^miraiioQ of (he in*tl)l>i fiom (be Ptttheoon, gavH it i|s his 
deliberate opinioo Ihat ihey \)id nevsr been le^uuc^ad. See the 
Memoraatlum on the Eacl of Elgin's PurguiisiuQccece.Svo.edit. 
p. 40. 
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Pericles, had been employed by the Greelts with 
little variation for several centuries previously ; and 
during a period of uneXBmpled general prosperity and 
splendour amongst that gifted people, the vast num- 
ber of magnificent works, and the great practice of 
the able artists occupied in them, had reduced the 
art of composition in statuary adapted to pediments 
to Axed and certain principles. 

" The number of figures introduced into the ierm 
depended on the style or number of columns of 
which the front was composed, and was proportioned 
to the size of the order : thus, in the Parthenon, 
which was octastyle, IVom twenty to twenty-ftve 
figures appear to have been employed ; in the 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia, which wa^ hexastyle, 
from eleven to fifteen ; in the hexastyle temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius at^gina, erected probably one 
hundred years before either of these examples, the 
same number, from eleven to fifteen, were used. 

" An exact symmetry of the masses or groups, in 
correspondence with the architectural arrangement, 
was essential in the decoration of an edifice in which 
order and regularity were the chief sources of efiecL. 
To these groups the sculptor's art was to give every 
variety consistent with tliis prindple, and the nature 
of the work contributed to this important result ; for 
entire statues could not fail to produce new combina- 
tions from every point of view, and a constant change 
of effect in the tight and shade with every hour of the 
day. Their relief was increased by an additional depth 
in the tympanum, which in the Parthenon receded 
nine inches within the face of the entablature*. 

" An increased magnitude b given to those figures 
which are engaged in the chief action ; the dimensioua 

* " The lyrnpanuiD was compoied in tfaa Parthenon of ten largo 
■libi, formlDK ■ imooih bick, ihowing onJy nine perpeadiculu 
joinU behind Ihe lUlues." 
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of theothers correspond with theirrelativeimportatice, 
so »s, without shocking the eye, to fnt the attention 
more strikingly upon the principals ; and the tdangpjlar 
form and inclination of the pediments naturally in- 
duced this arrangement. So disposed as to confbnn 
to the prescribed outline without constraint, the com- 
position of the group was regular; in the details the: 
sculptor found ample fleld for variety in the opposi- 
tion of attitudes, of sexes, of the naked and draped 
figures, in the introduction of animals, and of various 
maCerials. For the fragments show that the weapons, 
the reins of the horses, and other accessories were in 
metal, probably gilt ; and the eyes of some of the 
principal figures were relieved by the introduction' 
of precious stones, which gave a higher finish and 
■vivacity to them. Nor can it be doubled that colour 
was introduced; the marbles of j3igiua exhibit abun- 
daut proofs of the practice of painting, botb in the 
statues and the architecture around them, several 
members of which were enriched with painted orna- 
ments, in gold, vermilion, and blue*, 

" Indications of colour in the marbles of the Par- 
thenon are apparent in several portions both of the 
■sculpture and architecture, after an exposure of more 
than two thousand years to the inclemencies of the 
weather. The antient edifices of Egypt furnish 
abundant examples of this practice ; and many of the 
remains of Grecian architecture, on their first disco- 
very from the earth, show the colours in all their 
freshnesst." 

The middle part of the composition which formed 
the subject of the EiSTEan pediment was not in 

* " In the temple of Xgina, Uie tympanum vu painled ■ light 
blue. Naiiy frigmeiils of it ware discuitred in the niiiiB." 

t Deacriplioa of tlie Callictlon of Anlienl Marblai in the 
BriLiab Uiueum, pari vi, 4[o. London, 1330, p. 24—26, The 
■culplurei of Seiinua were alio coloured. 
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existence when Carrey made hia drawings. Thfr 
fibres, however, to the right and led of the centre, 
nearest to the angles, are all in the Ela^n collec- 
lion ; and though Bome of these statues which were 
auxiliary to the picture have been variously named, 
the general intention of the fable is clear. The birth 
of Miner\'a was a subject fi'eqliently treated by the 
Greek artists; and Philostratus describes a painting; 
which competent judges presume to have corre- 
sponded very closely with the central group of this 
pediment. Vulcan was represented in it bearing the 
hatchet with which he had just opened the head of 
Jupiter; his look expressed surprise and fear at 
seeing Minerva armed, while Jupiter contemplated 
his daughter in an ecstacy of delight, and even Juno 
appeared to regard her with the same pleasure as 
her own ofTspring*. 

The feet of Minerva, of considerable size, with 
the olive-tree, which were found in the ruins of the 
pediment, are considered to correspond with this de- 
scription : the hour of Minerva's birth, according to 
the fable, was also that of her maturity. 

The nearest figure to the right of the centre, in 
Carrey's time, was that which Visconli denominated 
Iris, who appears to be proclaiming the wonder which 
she had witnessed upon Olympus to two sitting; 
figures : these were nsimed, by the same authority, 
Ceres and Proserpine. Nearer to the angle, in an 
attitude of repose, with his back to the last-named 
figures, was the statue usually styled' Theseus, appa- 
rently contemplating the head and horses of Hyperion, 
who was represeuttMi rising from the waves in the 
extreme angle. 

To the left of the centre Carrey gives only the three 
figures believed to have been the Fates. Apollo is 

* Pliiloit, Icen. in 'Atami yimi. Cockcrell'a AecoudI of tlit 
lilgia Matblci, p. IS, Ltika'aTopogr, efAthvu. 
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conjectured to have filled the vacancy beyood them, 
because in the extreme an^le at this end were his 
horses' heads, supposed to be descending into the 
ocean ; one of which is represented by Carrey as 
overhanging the cornice. 

The only material injury which occurred to the 
sculpture of this pediment, in the interval between 
the time of Carrey and Lord Elgin's removal of the 
marbles, was the loss of the heads from two of the 
female fibres. 

The Marquis de Nointel, says Mr. Cockerell, found 
the WESTERN PsniHENT far better preserved than the 
eastern, and Carrey, whom he employed,' had it in his 
power, by greater diligence, to have conveyed this 
masterpiece of art to posterity, so as to leave little or 
no doubt both as to the combination of the whole 
group, and the design of each individual figure. 
Carrey, however, gave but a general and by no 
means what we should now call an artist's represen- 
tation of his subject, so that the chief merit of his 
drawing of this pediment, at present, consists in the 
authority which he has afforded us for the disposition 
of the few fragments preserved to our time". 

He has supplied us in this drawing with the repre- 
sentation of twenty figures, beside the horses of Ihe 
ear of Victory. It is evident, however, that the right 
of the centre of the pediment had even then suffered 
considerably. A large group near the principal figure 
had fallen ; which, together with several of the statues 
immediately surrounding it, had, for security's sake, 
been partly built up with later masonry. Many of 
the heads and most of the distinguishing symbols of 
the figures had disappeared; so that even then, 
although it was natural to suppose that the divinities 
who witnessed the contest for Attica would be those 
e thrown down 
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connected with the peculiar worship of the territory, 
yet the description of many of the personages repre- 
sented must have been quite as hazardous and uncer- 
tain as at present. The mytholonj of Attica, moreover, 
furnished too ample a' choice for antiquaries to deter- 
mine satisfactorily upon the whoie of the combination. 
The mischief of the siege of 1687, and a subsequent 
eSari of Morosini, or Count Koenigsmark, or both, 
to remove the Minerva, in the words of the Memo- 
randum on the Pursuits in Greece, " ruined the 
whole." 

The chest of the figfure of Neptune, two Jragments 
of the statue of Minerva, the torso of Cecrops, the 
torso and a part of the thigh of what Visconti desig- 
nated as Victory without wings, the lap of LaloDa, 
and the magnificent figure of the Ilisaus, make up the 
Elgin list of fragments, rather than statues from the 
western pediment. Lord Elgin recovered atl but the 
Ilissus by purcha^ng a house which had been built 
out of the ruina beneath the pedimeut, and by exca- 
vating below iL 

Two or three figures drawn by Carrey are said still 
to remain, much mutilated, in their original position. 

With respect to the interpretation in detail of the 
Mythus represented in these pediments, when perfect, 
there is considerable difference of opinion. Visconti 
gave names to the fragments which be saw ; and 
other antiquaries have given other names, and have 
differed widely in the titles assigned even to these 
irag^ents. 

Two critics only have presented us with graphic 
representations of the entire pediments in a restored 
state: M. Quatremere de Quincy, and Mr. C. K. 
Cockerel! •. 

* Suiirl,iD Ifae Kcond volume of hii Anllqnitie* of AthcDi, pitle 
iii., illcmptaJ la give a ganaril idem ot liie ippeirance of tbe 

wnlera pedimeDt, wbea SDlira; "not rrom my opinion Ibu ha 
VOL, I. 2 E 
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lu the eastern pediment M. Qiiatrem&re de Quincy 
represents Jupiter seated on a throne, his right hand 
extended downward in repose, holding the thunder- 
bolt, his left supporting a. sceptre upon his knee. 
Two female figures are represented near him, one 
Venus, on his left, half draped, supporting him ; the 
other on his right, Lucina, clothed, assisting to pro- 
duce an infunt Minerva, armed with helmet, shield, 
and spear, who has more than half issued from his 
head. Neptune, and a male and female figiire fill the 
remaining space on Jupiter's right toward iris ; while 
Vulcan, Mercury, and a female figure also, fill the 
space on the other aide to the Fates. For the idea of 
the main group in this proposed restoration, M. 
Quatrem^re de Quincy acknowledges himself indebted 
to a representation of the birth of Minerva upon an 
Etruscan patera preserved in the gallery at Bologna. 

Mr. Cockerell'a plate of this pediment rejects the 
representation of the actual birth of Minerva from the 
brain of Jupiter as too painful a mode of describing 
the event; unsuitcd both to representation by sculp- 
ture, and to the dignity of the subject. 

The group with which Mr. Cockerell fills the va-' 
cancy, consists of Jupiter seated under the apex of the 
pediment, with sceptre and thunder, the eagle at his 
teet ; Juno seated on his left. On his right, Vulcan 
leanii^ on a hatchet; then Minerva, armed and 
turned toward Jupiter, the olive-tree and serpent 
before her ; behind Minerva, a figure without symbol ; 
then Venus, Mars, and Cupid. On the left of Juno,- 
Neptune with his trident ; Mercury behind him ; two 
femalp figures seated ; and a figure of the winged' 
Victory correspo&diDg in size and attitude with Ihe 
Irb opposite. 

wii Me truly la ntXon what «u wanting, but merely ta glio* 
tiie effect of to impl* • ptdlmmt, fllled with lucli a qnintiiir ot 
Hulptun," 
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Another restoration of the eaatera pediment occurs 
among the drawings in the British Museum, which 
were made for Lord Elgin, under the direction of 
Lusieri. The figures immediately beneath the apex 
are not unhlte Mr. Cockerell's restoration. The eagle 
and Juno ore also introduced. On the right stands 
Minerva, with her ^tributes, completely armed; 
behind h«r, Mercury ; three female figures, one bear- 
ing a lyre; a winged Cupid ; and Pan. To the left 
of Juno stands Neptune, his right hand holding his 
trident, and his left foot resting upon a horse's head. 
Bacchus, Mars, Vulcan, and a female figure, all 
Beated, fill the space to the Fates. 
. Mr. Cockerell's and Lord Eigin'a restorations, it 
cannot but be observed, represent Minerva's reception 
into the assembly of the gods rather than her birth ; 
and the restoration in Lord Eigin'a drawing seems 
objectionable in another point; it places Vulcan, who 
Efhould be a chief actor, in the situation of a subordi- 
nate spectator. 

In his restoration of the western pediment, M. 
Quatrem^re de Quincy has done little more than 
supply some heads and arms. He has given to Mi- 
nerva, a helmet, shield, and spear, placed an olive-tree 
before her, and given a trident to the hand of her 
antagonist ; to whose left, in the vacant space, he has 
inerely added an infant triton holding a shell. 

Mr. Cockerell's restoration of this pediment adds a 
sitting female figure, between the Ilissusand the two 
statues which were called Hadrian and Sabina, and 
in the space to the left of Neptune, assigns a car and 
horses to the (igure of Amphitrite. The necessity, he 
observes, of some oTiject of sufficient weight and im- 
portance in the group to counterbalance the horses of 
the car of Victory is apparent; and the vacant space 
indicated in the drawing of Carrey clearly shows that 
such a one existed. ' Amphitrite, in her car drawn by 
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horses, rising; from the ground which Neptune had 
opened with his trident, may thus have indicated the 
salt spring which is said to have flowed from the 
Btroke, as well as have typified his dominion over 
the sea. 

To the other statues of this pediment Mr. Coclterell 
assigns names. On Minerva's side, firet the goddess 
herself pointing to the car of Victory, in the back- 
ground of which is seen Erectheus, the assistant of 
Minerva in the invention of war-chariots, aiding in 
the direction of the horses; then Ceres and Prt^r- 
pine and the young lacchus; Cecrops; Fandrosos*; 
and Theseus t. On Neptune's side, next to the god, 
Amphitrite and her car, accompanied by a female 
personage who assists to guide the horses, in corre- 
spondence with Erectheus un the other side; Lalona 
with her children, Apollo and Diana; Tholussa with 
young Venus in her lap; Thetis, or one of the 
Nereides ; and Mars and Vesta, or the Cephisus and 
the Callirrhoe t 

* The five G|UKi which immedrKtel)' follow Kder (he an of 
^Icloiy, are conjectured by Cul. Leake to represent Cecropi aDd 
kit three duighlen, Piadroaoi, Herse, and Agliuroi, utd bii *oa 
Smiclhon. 

tThelliuu. ofViicnnti. 

t Mueller, in hia Di«Krt«lion on the Wealem Pediment, printed 
in (he Trusictioni of the Society of Science! U Gotlingen, Dunes 
the three )»I figures Ceres, Hilirrbolbiui, and Euryte. 
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Chapter XI. 

To the kindness of Hichard Westmacott, Esq., tlie 
writer of this Tplume is indebted for a still more 
enlarged attempt to explain the allegories of these 
pedimeDts. It baportionof oneof Mr. Wesfmacott's 
lecture^, pronounced at the Royal Academy in the 
spring of 1831, and in justice ought to be giv^Di 
in his own words. 

" I shall this night offer you a new interpretation 
of seyeral but more parUculaFly of those marbles 
which adorned the pedim^iit* of the Parthenon, ani^ 
for whifh I am chiefly Indebted to tt^e ChevalieF 
Bryn4sted, a gentleman no^ less distingulsoed for 
Eterary attainments and profound archoeologlcal re-" 
searches, than for his liberality iu communi^tjng 
them. 

" In the first pl^e I must observe that the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon may be considered as figurative 
types of the religion of Attica, but more especially of 
those fundamental principle pf ^ith which belonged 
exclusively to the worship of the Athenian Minerva. 
It Is indeed necessary lo mark this clearly : the 
worship, nay the attributpa of the samp goddess, 
bearinjf both at Argos and at Corinth distinct cha- 
racters. 

" I shall first speak of the eastern pediment, 
which may be considered in its form typical of the 
world; in which Jupiter, the father of gods and men, 
was represented in at] his majesty sealed upon his 
throne as in the centre of the universe between day 
and night, the beginning and the end, as denoted by 
the rising and the setting sun. He was Burrounded 
2 £3 
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by the genethlic divinities, or those which preside 
over birth ; to his right was Venus Urania, or celestial 
Venus; to his letl Eileithyia ; Hephaestus, or Vulcan, 
was placed near Urania ; Prometheus near Eikithyia. 
The two latter gods were to assist more immediately 
the great ikther of the universe, the fountain of aU 
wisdom and power, in producing the divine Pallas, 
who was represented as the supreme miracle of crea- 
tion rising from behind the god in all the splendour 
and effulgence of the most brilliant armour, her golden 
crest filling the apex of the pediment. The next in 
this classification was Mars, an appropriate attendant 
at the birth of a goddess essentially warlike ; whilst 
Mercury balanced tiie space near Prometheus, Themis, 
the first wife of Jupiter, the mother of the Hors, or 
Seasons, and also of the Fates, occupied the place near 
Mars ; whilst the next in succession, and corresponding 
with Themis to the left of Mercury, was most pro- 
bably Vesta. 

" Here is a chasm in the marbles. — It may .be 
observed of these statues that all those to the right of 
Jupiter represent those deities who were connected 
with the progress of facts and risiug life, whilst those 
to the left relate to the decline or consummation of 
things. Hence we find that the daughters of Themis, 
who in the arrangement follow that goddess, and are 
balanced on the reverse side by the Fates, beautifully 
exemplify the scheme of Athenian religion. 

" These statues, according to the classification or 
interpretation of Visconti, represented Ceres, and her 
daughter Proserpine; and the advancing statue, with 
the floating or flying drapery, commonly called Iris *, 
and supposed to be descending from Olympus to pro- 
claim to the earth the prodigy effected, has not been 
considered hitherto as connected with that group. 

* Thia italac Mr. WeUmacoti conceives caanotbe Irii, that 
goddeii bciog ftlw>;« repreicDled wilb wingi. 
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" The interpretation proposed by the Chevalier 
BtGadsteil of the personification of these statues, 
offers aot merely a beautiful solution of the mystery 
in which they are enveloped, and is in unison with . 
Attic iable, but is supported by the highest authorities 
on the theogony of the Greeks, 

" Agreeably to the poets, the Hor», or Seasons, 
opened the gates of Heaven, and of Olympus to the 
gods : they were the dispensers of all good gifts, and 
let the sun in upon creation. 

" Two of the sisters *, Dice and Eunomia, are 
represented in a passive state seated ; the third, Irene, 
having begun her course ; but as the seasons cannot 
be entirely separated, her body is not wholly averted 
from her sisters, and if we examine well the distance 
between these statues according to the proposed 
scheme, we shall find it admitted, with the nearest 
statue, the conjunction of the hands. 

" The next in succession, a recumbent statue, gene* 
rally received agreeably to the opinions of Visconti 
and some other antiquaries as Theseus, the Chevalier 
BrOndsted conceives may more properly be considered 
Cephalus, and he has stroug authority in his favour.' 
This work, it must be observed, related to the most 
remarkable event in Athenian mythology, and was 
confined only to that event. All the gods of Olympus 
were present at the birth of Minerva. Now Theseus 
was not only not in existence, but was patroniied and 
protected by Minerva ; it would seem therefore extraor- 
dinary that he should be admitted as a witness of her 
birth. If it is really Theseus, he could have been 
introduced by Fhidias in compliment only to the ' 
Athenians : but whether this could on so very sacred 
an occasion have been allowed may very reasonably 
be doubted. Hercules, even the older, or Idean 
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Hercules, was upon the Bame principle equally tnad- 
missible, the Athenians acknowledging or worshippiog 
no Hercules prior to the son of Alcmeue, who was 
fontemporaneoua with Theseus, and consequently 
posterior &ko to Minerva. Now the mythology of 
CephaluB is not only in unison with Pausanias, but 
the admission ofthatpersoa would in no degree afTect 
the harmony of the Attic types or principles of 
Athenian worship. Cephalus was as celebnUed for 
heroic virtues as ibr his beauty. Plato styles him 'the 
gstewayof the beauty of heaven;' fond of the chase, he 
la described as repairing nightly to the east of Mount 
Hymettus to await the eurliest appearance of day. 
Here Aurora saw him, and enamoured of his beauty 
married him, and bore him off to Olympus. Now all 
this agreeaperfectly with the marble. Hesitsas he is 
always described, whether by the poets, or on vases or 
coins; of the latter see those of CephaLonia, leaning on 
tus left elbow, Eealed on the skin of some wild animal, 
and bearing in his right hand a golden spear, and 
watching the car of the Sun with Hyperion, or rather 
Helios emei^ng from the sea, the first dawn, to start 
on his course, 

" It may be further observed, in support of this 
hypothesis, that in the subject before us there is no 
statue either of Apollo or Diana, simply because it 
would have been chronologically incorrect to have 
placed those deities in situations where the Athenians 
knew by their scheme of mythology or religion they 
could not have been. For the same reason we find 
no statue of Juno, that goddess not being worshipped 
at Athens. 

" The deities, supposed to have in theirpower the 
destinies of men, balanced the seasons. These, as I 
have observed, were again the daughters of Jupiter and 
Themis. The Fates were generally received as being 
only three in number, but it was both usual and 
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orthodox to admit a fourth Fate at any birth, who waa 
called 'ArjaOij -rvxit supposed to be in attendance as & 
genius of good or happy fortune ". Two, Clotho 
and Lachesis, appear to have performed their task; 
whilst Atropos, reclming' in the lap of one of her 
sisters, is regarding the termination or end of things 
personified by night, a winged female figure descendine 
with her car into the ocenn." 



WESTERN PEDIMENT. 

" I shall now consider the western pediment which 
relates to the contest of Minerva and Neptune, for 
the guardianship of Attica. In its character it is 
quite distinct from the eastern, which was consecrated 
wholly to religion ; in this we find not only the local 
divinities, more especially those which related to the 
consummation of things, but the river gods, and old 
Athenian heroes, as Cecrops and his family, to assist 
in the decision of the contest ; and it is important to 
observe that nearly the whole of the figures on this 
scheme existed in the pediment when Carrey made 
his drawings in 1675. 

" Minerva and Neptune are placed near each other;' 
the latter is represented as having struck the earth 
with his trident, from which a stream of water is 
issuing, whilst the olive-tree, of which there are still 
indications, occupied the space between the deities, 
and rose to the apex of the pediment 

" The chariot of Minerva followed the goddess 
accompanied by Victory without wings, the N1C7 
'A'TSfiot who always conducted the car of Minervst,- 
attended by Erichthonius, who performed the part or 

* Thcrg ii Kpart of tliii figure in tba BntiihHuieuni,in which 
the cavity to receiTB tbe wingi, irhicliwert orgotd, it eridcM. 
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office of groom*. This group was evidently balanced 
- by the chanot of Neptuae, tor it ia not possible to 
account for so g^reat a space in the composition with- 
out it; and Mr. Corbould, nbo tuu examined Carrey't 
drawingBwith the greatest attention, finds it supported 
bj the two figures which next appear. Amphitrite, 
the wife of Neptune, under whose feet was n dolphin. 
She was accompanied by Leucothetv, or Halia. This 
group was followed by a female figure with two children 
in her arms, of whictj there is a part in the British 
Museum, representing Ty Ko«pinfio:po}, or Earth the 
nourisher. To the right of the chariot of Minerra, 
and Victory without wings, is the family of Cecrops, 
Berse, Aglauros, and Erisichthon. The two statues 
of Cecrops and his wife still exist in the pediment at 
Athens. Pandrosos, to whose honour the Athenians 
raised a temple for hei obedience to the commands 
of Minerva not to look into the basket in which 
Erichthonius was concealed, was placed near the 
fiither. 

" This end of the pediment terminated with the 
XlisGUB. Returning to the side occupied by Neptune, 
ftnd following F^ or Earth, was Thalasw with the 
young Venus risingfrom her lap, attended by Galena, 
or Calm, a proper attribute or attendant on Ocean at 
the moment when she is ushering into existence the 
personification of Beauty and all charms ; and the 
Athenian fable is here beautifully connected. The 
figures which follow are Cephisus, figurative of the 
Attic BtFeam, and his daughter Proxithea. The poets 
feign that Venus being thirsty drank of the water of 
the CephisUB, and eihaling her breath, in gratitude for 
the relief, expanded throughout the country those 
sweet and refreshing breezes for which Attica was go 

• " E16»e el inffiigM ds MlBerTe."~Bto[iil»ted, torn, li. Put 
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celebrated. She further sent them Eros, or Divine 
Love, to inspire their youth with noble and generous 
sentiments, and to exdle them to deeds of valour. 

** This part of the composition, and balancing the 
Ilisaus, was terminated by a recumbent statue of the 
nymph Callirrhae, the only spring or well at Athens 
of sweet water." 
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